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The Idealistic or the Materialistic 
Concept of History—Which 
Is It to Be? 
| 


The habit of dividing universal history into 
“ancient”, “mediaeval” and “modern” is not by 
any means as old as might be supposed. The 
first clumsy and groping attempt to fix the 
limits of the Middle Ages as against modern 
times and antiquity was made by the late-Hu- 
manist Protestant schoolmaster, Chr. Cellarius 
(1634-1707) of Halle, in his “Historia An- 
tiqua.”” But he had not entirely lost the feel- 
ing that the march of history could not be ar- 
rested by dividing it up into sections. It was 
reserved to the rationalistic 18th century to ef- 
face from its memory mediaeval and early 
Christian habits of thought. 

We are accustomed nowadays to hear in 
school, in lectures, etc., that, according to the 
mediaeval opinion, the prophecy of Daniel was 
to be understood as meaning that the last of 
the great world-monarchies seen by the proph- 
et, which was to continue till the coming of 
Antichrist, was the Roman Empire, the idea 
and symbols of which, after the fall of ancient 
Rome, had passed over to the Holy Roman Em- 
pire; to whose title, after the close of the Middle 
Ages, was added the designation ‘“‘of the Ger- 
man Nation.” But this continuity, which was 
a living force in the mind of Christian an- 
tiquity, is lacking to us at present. Neither 
have we now any affinity with the magnificent 
idea of St. Augustine who, in his “Civitas Dei”, 
supplied the first Christian philosophy of his- 
tory. He too regards the world and mankind 
from a universal point of view: the kingdom of 
God is confronted with the kingdom of human- 
ity; a view which necessarily forced itself on 
him in a special manner, living, as he did, in 
the midst of the turmoil of the migration of 
nations, and seeing the Roman Empire, a thou- 

-sand years old, go down beneath the swords of 
the Germanic nations. Thus he was forced to 
seek in the Christian gospel of salvation, in 
Mother Church, the only safeguard against 
complete ruin, and history has justified him. 

In his book “Vergil, Vater des Abendlandes” 
(published in an English translation entitled 

“Vergil, Father of the West” by Sheed & Ward, 

London) the German thinker Theodor Haecker 


has the sentence: “We are still living in the Im- 
perium Romanum; it is not dead.” This utter- 
ance is best adapted to show the deep and un- 
bridgeable gulf between the idealistic and mate- 
rialistic concepts of history. There is at present 
no need to approach even the Christian, or let 
us say, the specifically Catholic conception of 
history, centering in Christ and in the work of 
redemption of Golgatha: the healthy religious 
sense of mankind (the “anima naturaliter 
christiana,” as an ancient Christian writer so 
well says) demands a rational sequence of 
events; a fixed object, towards which all is di- 
rected. For to us today, one of the most es- 
sential notes of differentiation between man 
and brute creation appears in the fact that, 
whereas the latter instinctively perform nec- 
essary actions, man accomplishes, or ought to 
accomplish them of his free will and with a 
rational purpose. A chaotic ebb and flow of 
events, a history conditioned not so much by 
human free-will as by the blind course of eco- 
nomic development, would efface the boundary 
between man and beast. 


In this latter sense it would be possible to 
write the history of a community of ants, which 
assuredly gives evidence of ordered circum- 
stances. Thus there is, we may venture to say, 
among human beings, no state, which has not 
claimed for itself a leading idea of some kind. 
This is to be seen as clearly in the Incas and the 
Pharaohs, who claimed divine origin, as in the 
belief of the Romans, expressed by Vergil in 
words which have become immortal: ‘Tu re- 
gere imperio populos, Romane, memento, par- 
cere subiectis et debellare superbos.” The 
claim to have received, from a supernatural 
power, a ‘vocation’, a “mission”, is as old as 
the human state. It is, in whatever form it may 
appear, a fragment of the primeval revelation 
concerning the eternal destiny of man. Only 
one people, it is true, ever received such a “mis- 
sion” in clearly expressed words, and this peo- 
ple did not entirely justify its mission. 


On the other hand, an undisturbed succession 
of economic stages, such as materialistic writ- 
ers of history dream of, is nowhere to be found. 
Alfons Dopsch, in his great works dealing 
with the continuity-theory, has shown, in the 
case of the transition from antiquity to medi- 
zeval times, how the new economic order slowly 
grew up beside that of ancient Rome. The new 
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order being a “financial economy” ought really 
to have represented one of the final stages to- 
wards that communistic economy which certain 
materialist writers of history make out to be 
inevitably necessary; and S. Stein, in the His- 
torische Vierteljahrsschrift (Vol. XXVI, Nr. 
4, 1931) shows that the notion of a clear-cut 
division of this kind between economy of barter 
and financial economy is untenable. It has like- 
wise been established by ethnology (and this 
holds true especially of the Viennese school of 
P. W. Schmid and P. Koppers) that J. J. Rous- 
seau’s idea of the “Contrat Social’ and the or- 
igin of human communities is chimerical: in no 
case has a body politic been evolved from hordes 
of peoples living in promiscuity, without re- 
ligion, morals, or tribal customs, but always 
from groups organized after the manner of 
families. 

If then even a purely natural mode of thought 
leads us into paths anything but corresponding 
with materialistic conceptions, for the Christian 
and the Catholic the consummation of history 
is found in the “mysterium mysticum matris 
ecclesiae.”’ From the point of view of eternity 
and of the eternal scheme of the salvation of 
mankind, the history of the world can only be 
divided into the periods before and after Christ: 
“sub specie aeternitatis’’, such notions as “an- 
tiquity’, “the Middle Ages’, “‘modern times” 
lose such significance as they no doubt necessar- 
ily possess as practical aids to historical deter- 
mination. And as the pre-Christian period ap- 
pears in the light of a preparation for the In- 
carnation, so the post-Christian epoch is de- 
voted to the fulfilment of the Gospel message of 
salvation. Seen from this angle of vision, the 
stream flows steadily onward without a break. 

Our ordinary habits of thought allow us to 
mark and feel boundaries, of which the Chris- 
tian mystery knows nothing. At certain times, 
it is true, fresh currents assert themselves, 
fresh conceptions enter man’s mental horizon: 
‘but the eternal message of salvation is not 
changed on their account. And if—assuming 
for the moment Spengler’s theory to be true— 
the “End of the West” should set in today 
or in the near future, making room for a new 
epoch of history with new nations, this event, 
while it would undoubtedly constitute a mighty 
break in the natural history of Western society, 
would permit Christian history to go on in un- 
broken continuity of tradition. Christian his- 
tory can end only with the last Judgment, which 
will set a limit to all human events. For this 
reason the sentence quoted from Theodor 
Haecker is by no means as paradoxial as it 
sounds: its content has merely been lost to our 
consciousness. 

Firmly convinced as the Germanic peoples of 
the Middle Ages were that the “Roman Em- 
pire’ continued in them, this conviction is 
of the deepest significance. It was not the 
Roman Empire as a mere name which was to 


last for all time, but the conviction that the 
world of states must be ordered and constructed 
according to the divine scheme, that disorder in 
the realm of bodies politic is not according to 
the Will of the Divine Logos, but only a result 
of perverted human free-will. It is this same 
conviction which the romantic publicist Adam 
Heinrich Miiller (1778-1829) expressed, when 
he said that “Christ died not only for individu- 
als but also for states’; and the thought that ra- 
tional order in the world of states (the ““Roman 
Empire’) may indeed be interrupted or dis- 
turbed, but cannot be permanently made to dis- 
appear before the coming of Antichrist, is of 
the essence of the Christian conception of his- 
tory and of the prophecy of Daniel. 


If 


It would be a mistake to see in this “rational 
order in the world of states”, previously re- 
ferred to, any particular characteristic forms. 
The Christian concept of history, based as it is 
on the recognition of human free-will, permits 
no narrowing of the idea. In its eyes every or- 
der is rational which does justice to the super- 
natural destiny of man. Only that order is ir- 
rational which attempts to efface the super- 
natural meaning of human existence. But even 
from the point of view of purely natural re- 
ligion, only that order can appear ‘“‘rational’’, 
which corresponds to the rational character of 
human beings. The dual character of man, spi- 
ritual and physical, points to the necessity that 
this order should not be built up merely on the 
material. 

It is contrary to man’s nature to make him 
the slave of his own tools; to regard him as a 
puppet in the hands of an arbitrary economic 
“development’’, a development which he is said 
to be incapable of directing or changing. 

Christian faith knows no blind “ananké” to 
which man must subject himself; least of all 
when crushed into the illogical notion of a false 
relationship between producer and product: the 
notion, namely, that man, who is the cause of 
economic development, should at the same time, 
as regards his development, be caused by it. 

The materialistic conception of history, in so 
far as it is a matter for discussion and not 
merely a party-program under the guise of his- 
tory, appears as a child of the scientific 19th 
century, which rejected metaphysics, and in its 
theory of evolution imagined it had reached the 
summit of human knowledge. Because mankind 
at that time became conscious of a series of 
facts in the natural sciences, and technical pos- 
sibilities grew to immeasurable dimensions, the 
idea of an uninterrupted progress towards an 
unknown future came also to be applied to man 
as such: man was the product of “evolution”, 
an idea supported above all by the knowledge 
of his physical nature. The “primauté du Spir- 
ituel”, as pronounced today by Jacques Mari- 
tain, appears relegated to the background. 
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This idea still confronts us in our day in a typ- 
ically popular dress in H. G. Wells’ “History of 
the World”. But materialism, with its denial 
of the dual nature of man, as composed of body 
and soul, does not succeed in establishing the 
synthesis which lies hidden in the Christian 
idealistic concept of history. It can only give us 
the history of an “ant-heap” without aim or ob- 
ject; the “final aim” indicated, a society with- 
out class-distinction and without private prop- 
erty, amounts to a mechanized animal structure, 
not a rational order of body and soul as needed 
and demanded by human beings. In this connec- 
tion we must further bear in mind that this 
“fmal aim” has never been attained anywhere, 
but that all attempts of the kind have failed ut- 
terly or given place to a solution by way of a 
compromise with actually. available human 
values, in order to make it at least externally 
possible for physico-spiritual man to live. 


History means looking back at the actions of 
thinking, rational beings endowed with free- 
will. Thence arises the essential difference 
which must always exist between history and 
branches of study connected with the exact sci- 
ences. In history there can be no thought of 
laws determining its course with mathematical 
certainty: man possesses free-will. Nor can 
one, in the strict sense of the term, speak of ex- 
periments in history; events occur and are not 
repeated in the identical manner. Lastly, history 
appears also as the theatre of Divine Provi- 
dence. It is the great “Theatrum Mundi” as 
seen and presented by the Catholic poets of the 
Baroque period. For this reason history should 
not be presented in a categorical, mechanically 
classified fashion; the idealistic concept is that 
which corresponds to its nature and links it up 
with the mental sciences. This is in no way 
altered by the fact that as History of Civiliza- 
tion (‘“Kulturgeschichte” or ‘Kulturkunde’’) 
it has to do with the material products of 
human ingenuity; on the contrary, it is precise- 
ly in this that its analogy to the physico-spir- 
itual dual constitution of humanity, and its 
truly “human” character are seen. Viewed in 
this light, the other questions, as to whether 
history proceeds from the actions of individu- 
als or of masses of peoples, plays a secondary 
part. It is man’s thinking which determines 
his destiny; it is his free-will which decides, 
and it is Divine Providence which presides over 
all that happens. 

Many of us realize we are facing a turning- 
point of history, that we are already in the 
midst of an intellectual and emotional collapse. 
The impulse towards synthesis is reviving, the 
organic arrangement of things is once more 
gaining -respect; and with this the time for a 
synthetic conception of history has also come, a 
conception which seizes and presents events in 
the light of rational happening. The more we 
foster this spirit in ourselves, the more clear 
and plain will the way become .to us along 


which we have travelled, and along which we 
must still travel. 

Once more man appears as the most precious 
member of an ordered Kosmos, as “king of the 
earth’, not as an inseparable, purely material 
part of a material world. Beside the text: 
“Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt re- 
turn” is to be placed the other: “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and His justice, and all 
these other things shall be added unto you.” 

E. GOERLICH, Ph.D. 


Vienna 


Modern Individualism and its 
Social Effects’) 
if 


It is not without interest to know that the 
term individualism is of recent origin. There 
was a French statesman and political philoso- 
pher, de Tocqueville, who was sent to the Unit- 
ed States in the first half of the past century in 
order to study prison conditions here. As a re- 
sult of his stay in this country and of his po- 
litical interest in democracy, he wrote a book 
called De la démocratie en Amérique; and it 
seems that in this book the term individualism 
was used as such for the very first time (En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences). Tocqueville 
spoke of individualism as follows: 

“Individualism is a mature and calm feeling, 
which disposes each member of the community 
to sever himself from the mass of his fellow- 
creatures; and to draw apart with his family 
and friends; so that, after he has thus formed a 
little circle of his own, he willingly leaves soci- 
ety at large to itself... Individualism is of dem- 
ocratic origin, and it threatens to spread in the 
same ratio as the equality of conditions.” 

In this statement various points are empha- 
sized: 1) the self-sufficiency of the individual; 
2) his severance from, society; and 3) his en- 
tire indifference to society as such. 

As an attitude or a state of mind individual- 
ism goes even farther. It is then marked above 
all by very little or no respect for social customs 
and for traditional viewpoints,—little respect, 
in fact disrespect, for tradition as well as for 
authority. It is the attitude opposite to that of 
the culturally primitive man who tends to sub- 
merge the individual in tribal customs and 
taboos. 


Each Man His Own Standard or Norm 


Individualism has as its supreme principle 
that every individual not only should think for 
himself and judge for himself, but that he is 
ultimately his own standard for everything. 
Each man is his own best judge in all his 
affairs. The term affairs here refers not to 
business only, but to everything that is of hu- 

1) Extended from notes of a lecture delivered at the 


Institute for Social Study, St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minn., in the Spring of the present year. 
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man interest or contact. The underlying as- 
sumption of individualism is therefore that a 
man’s affairs are in every way his own and no 
one else’s, and we have the slogan derived there- 
from which comes very readily to the lips of 
everyone—a glib “Mind your own business!” 

In regard to society, individualism denies all 
special character or being to the social body as 
such. There is really nothing to society apart 
from so many separate individuals; each man 
is for and by himself. Society is nothing but an 
aggregate of individuals, a putting together or 
heaping up of individuals—a view that is some- 
times called atomism of human beings. Society 
has no more being :of its own than a pile of 
stones, which is a pile merely in the sense that 
the stones happen to be together. 


Good and Bad Sense of Term 


Now there is a good sense in which the term 
individualism may be used. In its good sense it 
stands for appreciation of human personality, 
for. the development and the promotion of 
individual traits or individual characterists or 
individual elements in human nature and per- 
sonality. It refuses to mechanize and standar- 
dize human beings like materia: products. 

In the bad sense individualism overempha- 
sizes the individual aspect of human nature; it 
glorifies the individual to the neglect of the 
social aspect of man’s being. 

The good effect of individualism is that it 
fosters a spirit of enterprise, self-activity, self- 
reliance, responsibility, and therefore initiative, 
originality, and resourcefulness. 

The bad effect of individualism is above all 
that it fosters a ruthless pursuit of self-interest, 
egoism, and makes out of human life a bitter, 
cut-throat competition for existence and for im- 
provement of one’s own condition over against 
all others. 


Indwidualism in Ancient Thought 


It is possibly true in a certain sense that in- 
dividualism is in theory and fact as old as the 
hills. If human nature was pretty well the 
same throughout the existence of mankind, 
there must have been some degree of individu- 
alism at all times. That, however, is something 
different. from individualism as a conscious 
viewpoint adopted by many in word and thought 
and action, or as a principle that dominates a 
whole society. 

Among Greek philosophers there were some 
who were called Sophists. The main rule of the 
Sophists was this: Man is the measure of all 
things. There is no other measure for anything 
in human affairs than man himself—in reason- 
ing as well as in anything else. Man himself is 
the measure of all values and each man for him- 
self. That is perfect for me which I happen to 
like; that is true for me which suits me as 
truth. That is right which it suits me to con- 
sider right. 


Very logically the Sophists broke with the 
existing traditions of Greek culture. It was but 
natural that traditions did not mean anything 
to them in the face of their individualistic 
principle. They broke with every aspect of re- 
ligion and with all authority above man himself 
—not so much in the political field as in the field 
of thought and in the field of conduct—with the 
authority of logical and moral laws. 

Again there was a set of philosophers called 
Epicureans. They held that pleasure is the rule 
of life. They argued for a higher kind of pleas- 
ure. But Epicureanism was individualistic and 
fostered egoism,—the development of one’s own 
personal interests as the highest rule in life. 

However, ancient society as such was not at 
all individualistic. It consisted rather of a small 
privileged class and of a vast majority of men 
who had no rights of individuality. There was 
slavery everywhere. Society was predominant- 
ly unindividualistic except for a favored few, 
not only in practice but also in accepted theory. 
It is since ancient times that individualism de- 
veloped as a universal philosophy of life, and it 
developed through two main factors: First of 
all through Christianity, and then in its final 
development through modern liberalism and 
especially through the factor called the eco- 
nomics of free exchange. 


Christianity and the Individual 


Christianity proclaimed the supreme value of 
the individual, of the individual soul, of all in- 
dividuals without exception. All men are chil- 
dren of a common Father; all were redeemed 
and bought by the Blood of Christ. Yet the in- 
dividualism of Christianity is anything but an . 
unbridled egoism. Christianity calls for respect 
of all individuals. It espouses particularly 
a service of one’s fellowmen; and this service is 
raised to the dignity of service of God. “As 
long as you did it to the least of these my breth- 
ren, you did it to me,” said Christ. 

Christianity calls particularly for a Christian 
fellowship of individuals; not for an individu- 
alism that denies fellowship. Again Christian 
fellowship is raised to a high spiritual dignity: 
all Christians are members united with Christ to 
form His Mystical Body. Where they are gath- 
ered, there is Christ: ‘‘Where there are two or 
three gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.” The highest spiritual de- 
velopment of the individual may even mean sac- 
rifice of all egoistic impulses: “He that loseth 
his life for Me, shall find it.” 

Before God all men. are equal. God is a true 
respecter of individuality. Before Him all men 
are equal as men, and the accidental differ- 
ences of skin or caste disappear. Says St. Paul: 
“Where there is neither Gentile nor Barbarian 
nor Scythian, bond nor free. But Christ is all, 
and in all.” 


No wonder that under the influence of Chris- 
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tianity we see a gradual change in the institu- 
tion of slavery. The march of Christianity from 
this standpoint is the march of mankind from 
Slavery to freedom through realization of the 
principle of the social equality of all men in re- 
gard to the fundamental rights of personality : 
slavery through serfdom to freedom. 


Influence of Protestantism 


Protestantism, which was an immense up- 
heaval in the tradition of Christianity, espoused 
the principle of the full spirit of individualism 
insofar as Protestantism broke on the one hand 
with the authority and on the other hand with 
the tradition of the Church, that is, of the gen- 
eral body of Christianity as it had developed 
for 1500 years. 

The full consequences of this new individu- 
alism are not evident from the first except in a 
few particular sects such as the Anabaptists, 
Independents, Quakers, etc. For them Chris- 
tianity was entirely an individualistic matter; 
every aspect of a corporate and an authorita- 
tive nature was discarded. In fact, they con- 
sidered organized Christianity an inherent con- 
tradiction. The Church for them was a collec- 
tion of individuals in which each is the direct 
concern of God alone, each is directly respons- 
ible only to God; each is guided by his own per- 
sonal illumination of God in his own way, and 
no one else has anything to say or do about it. 


Further Developments 


It would be interesting to see to what extent 
this individualism had anything to do with the 
rising idea of the divine right of kings. Each 
individual is only the concern of God and re- 
sponsible only to God. When the individual be- 
comes a king under this principle, we have the 
theory of the divine right of kings, which 
means: I am the only individual that counts 
and all the rest are my subjects; I am respons- 
ible to God alone for my way of ruling them. 

In the new development that took place since 
the so-called Reformation, religion became total- 
ly a private affair. Freedom of conscience be- 
came the right of each conscience to interpret 
the word of God for itself and to determine its 
own religion in its own way. Thus extreme 
Protestantism is still God-centered, but the in- 


dividual is freed from all social religious bonds. ° 


This is the development of religious individual- 
ism unto the breaking of all social ties. In this 
as in all else individualism, logically followed 
out, showed itself a principle of division and 
disruption, the mortal enemy of social solidar- 
ity or even co-operation. 

Unfortunately the remnant of religious be- 
lief, subjected increasingly to human tampering 
and to human whim, gradually disappeared. 
And with it disappeared not only belief in 
the supernatural, but also belief in any type 
of authority or standard superior to man him- 
self. Hence individualism was now freed not 


only from social ties, but also from religious 
ideals of all kinds and from all higher moral 
law. The outcome is the liberalism of the so- 
called period of enlightenment, when enlightened 
man no longer acknowledged any higher author- 
ity of any kind, whether religious, ethical, or 
political, than that which he himself chose to 


set up. 
2 VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B., 
Collegeville, Minn. 


New Deals, Past and Present 


Vi 

Written in blood, the Russian revolution of 
1918, accompanied by a terror of more appal- 
ling aspects even than that which made use of 
the guillotine in France, has impressed itself in- 
delibly on the minds of men. Its results are 
known to the man in the street even: the tri- 
umph of Communism, inaugurated and sus- 
tained by the Proletariat! A social and politi- 
cal form of government entirely opposed to the 
existing traditional order of things. But since 
Russia leaped, as it were, from the frying pan 
of czaristic autocracy into the fire of prole- 
tarian despotism, exercised by a party deter- 
mined to uphold the gospel of Marx, there is an 
inclination to overlook that Lenin and the Bol- 
shevists, who had returned with him out of 
exile, found the Czar dethroned and the Lib- 
erals and Menscheviks wielding such power as 
was possible for them to assume and maintain 
under existing conditions. : 

It was not monarchical absolutism the revo- 
lution inaugurated by the Bolshevists found in 
the saddle; Kerensky had accomplished the 
complete downfall of the Romanovs. Lenin 
called on the masses of the discontented work- 
ers and peasants, desperately opposed to the 
useless slaughter at the front, to complete a 
revolution already accomplished and intended 
to make of Russia a republic patterned after 
the parliamentary system of western Europe. 
Lenin in 1918 opposed the ideology of Marx to 
the prevailing ideology of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, the modern proletariat to the bour- 
geoisie, the victors in every successful revolu- 
tion of the past one hundred and fifty years, to 
the class whose members were the beneficiaries 
of the industrial revolution. 

The present spokesmen of this class, called 
conservatists by some and reactionaries by oth- 
ers, oppose new political and economic doc- 
trines as uncompromisingly as the representa- 
tives of the disintegrating feudal system a hun- 
dred years ago did the ideology of the third 
estate, hungry for opportunity to develop their 
abilities, for political power and social equality 
with the members of the old nobility. The beati 
possidentes are slow to perceive that the chal- 
lenge of neither Bolshevism nor Fascism should 
be ignored. Both are definitely opposed to the 
system which has granted the class, known as 
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the bourgeoisie, its opportunity to wax fat at 
the expense of the masses and the welfare of so- 
ciety. In enjoyment of the advantages granted 
them under Liberalism, this class is reluctant 
to concede the necessity of fundamental re- 
forms. In the face of undeniable social unrest 
the existence of certain shortcomings of an evi- 
dent kind are grudgingly admitted, but not so 
that they are inherent in the existing system. 
Its beneficiaries wish to see Liberalism, and 
what it represents in the political and economic 
sphere, continued. Blind to the truth, stressed 
by Mussolini, “it may rather be expected that 
this will be a century of authority, a century of 
the Left, a century of Fascism.” It is certainly 
beyond cavil: the political doctrines of the 18th 
and 19th centuries are enveloped in twilight; 
“liberal” is no longer a word to conjure men 
with; even the republican form of government, 
hailed by the German poet Klopstock at the 
time of our war of independence as the light of 
a new morn, is no longer considered the hope 
of humanity. The very institutions of Liber- 
alism are being critically discussed and, in some 
instances, discarded even. 

While the first fruit of the French Revolution 
was the assembling of the Etates Generales in 
1789, intended to confer upon France the ad- 
vantages the British Parliament granted the 
people of England, the assuming of power by 
the Communists in Russia resulted in suppres- 
sion of the Duma, the hope of Liberals. The 
Black Shirts, once in Rome, eliminated the 
Italian Legislature, while the Brown Shirts in 
1933 did away unceremoniously with the 
Reichstag. These actions were not the result 
of sudden impulses. The distinguished Russian 
philosopher Nicholas Berdjajew merely ex- 
presses a condemnation concurred in by not a 
few, when he writes: “Politics possess our 
whole life like a parasite sucking its blood. 
Modern political and social life is quite gen- 
erally no real ontological life, but a fiction, a 
delusion. Party quarrels, parliaments, public 
assemblies, newspapers, platforms, agitation 
and demonstrations, the struggle for power— 
all this is not the true life, has nothing in com- 
mon with the meaning and purpose of life...’’!) 


This the masses too have sensed; but what 
they have realized far better is the neglect of 
Liberalism to redeem its promise that they 
would be granted Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. 
The industrial revolution had not been under 
way long, before the workers began to question 
the justice of a system, the results of which 
were increased wealth, influence, power, and 
comfort for the few, the rebels of yesterday, on 
the one hand, and on the other for the many 
larger risks, longer hours spent in the perform- 
ance of less satisfying tasks, greater economic 
insecurity and a life spent in the slums of cities, 


1) Transl. from the German ed. of his “Das Neue 
Mittelalter, etc.” Darmstadt, 1927, p. 134. 


Consequently it was possible for Ruskin even 
years ago to write: “The idea is now gradually 
entering poor men’s minds that they may as 
well keep in their own hands the right of dis- 
tributing the means of life they produce, and 
employ. themselves, so far as they need extra 
occupation, for their own entertainment and 
benefit rather than that of other people.” 
William Samuel Lilly, having quoted this pass- 
age from “Arrows of the Chase,” remarked in 
1911 that, during the decades which had elapsed 
since these words were written, ‘“‘the idea which 
Ruskin speaks of as ‘gradually entering poor 
men’s minds’ has taken deep root there.”?) And 
we have begun to witness their fruit! While 
Bolshevism still appears unpalatable to a ma- 
jority of the workers of western Europe and 
our country, it will remain so only so long as 
the hope of the masses to obtain their goal by 
means prescribed by the parliamentary system 
persists. Abstract rights do not satisfy the 
yearnings of men for an equitable share of the 
products of their toil. Politicians, such as 
William Jennings Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt 
of the Bull Moose Party, the leaders of the 
Farmer Laborites, and still more recently Huey 
Long, win the confidence and acclaim of the 
mass because they believe them able to attain 
what a French publicist, M. Ledru Rollin, long 
ago perceived to be the course the democratic 
movement of our time would eventually pur- 
sue: having passed through the political stage 
it will engage in the amelioration of social con- 
ditions. Our own New Deal is a step in this di- 
rection; the social security promised the work- 
ing masses of our country_is a payment on ac- 
count of the development pointed out in the 
Frenchman’s statement. But social insurance 
did not save Germany from witnessing the 
steady growth of Socialism, and ultimately of 
Communism. The latter assumed proportions 
which lend weight to the National Socialists, 
claim that they had saved their country from 
the fate that was Russia’s. 


In spite of these experiences the class which 
is upholding the liberalistic system is as blind 
as were the men of a hundred years ago whose 
aim it was to protect and defend the feudal 
rights crumbling under the attacks of the New 
Freedom. A dangerous “conservatism” in the 
face of the policy of both Communism and 
Fascism to convince the masses of what Mill 
calls “complete opposition of apparent inter- 
est.” “The Bourgeoisie can not and will not 
grant the masses a just share of the product of 
their labor,” declares the Communist. “Exploi- 
tation of the workers is inseparable from the 
capitalistic system; the latter cannot thrive and 
survive if it is not permitted to appropriate un- 
earned increment.” The Fascist insists that the 
developments as well as the events of the past 
hundred years prove the State conceived in Lib- 


2). Idola Fori, London, 1911, p. 69-70. 
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eralism is unable to fulfill its obligations, be- 
cause 1t is founded on false doctrines. It is a 
merely mechanical contrivance, a soulless mech- 
anism, directed by politicians serving the self- 
ish ends of a class. The liberal State has, the 
Fascist declares, accomplished little of benefit 
to the workers; the Socialists were the first to 
extend assistance and encouragement to labor. 
They imbued the workers with the conscious- 
ness of the dignity of labor, and it is due to 
their efforts that to the term “proletarian” 
there now attaches a noble meaning. And by 
fostering the conviction among the workers of 
the world that they were members of a common 
brotherhood, the disciples of Socialism imparted 
to the labor movement a noble pitch, while the 
Utopia of an ideal future society gave to the 
suppressed masses hopes worth contending for. 
Hopes which, even if they were not immediately 
realized, would be realized by their children and 
in turn, by their descendants. 


However, the benefits bestowed upon the 
workers by Social Democracy, the Fascists 
contend, are entirely overshadowed by the 
evils due to the injection into the labor move- 
ment of the class-struggle. They charge it 
with the crime Gladstone spoke of in his days 
as arraying ‘‘the masses” against “the class- 
es”. Fascism likewise condemns the materi- 
alistic concept of history and consequently the 
inevitableness of the ultimate victory of labor 
‘over capital, and of the emergence of the collec- 
tive state. Fascism denounces dissensions of a 
political or social nature, particularly the “reck- 
less bidding of party against party” of which 
Lilly complained years ago. His statement: 
“Leading politicians have preached the utterly 
unethical ‘doctrine of the absolute right of nu- 
merical majorities; nay, more, not a few of 
them have used every rhetorical artifice to split 
up our national solidarity’’*)—this sentence, so 
full of meaning, might have Mussolini for its 
author! In fact, the Duce’s opposition to the 
party system and parliamentarism is based on 
the conviction that party-interests and party- 
dogmas exert an evil influence on and threaten 
the.safety of society and the Nation. Mussolini 
compares prominent party leaders, indispensi- 
ble to the modern party system, to the barons 
of feudal days who promoted in such ruthless 
fashion their own selfish interests at the ex- 
pense of the common weal. If the State is to 
be powerful and great, Fascism teaches, all sec- 
tarianism and partyism must cease. 


How complete the break with the doctrines 
and institutions of Liberalism, is revealed in 
Mussolini’s statement: ‘Fascism. combats the 
whole complex system of democratic ideology, 
and repudiates it, whether in its theoretical 
premises or in its practical application. Fas- 
cism denies that the majority, by the simple 
fact that it is a majority, can direct human so- 
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ciety ; it denies that numbers alone can govern 
by means of a periodical consultation, and it 
affirms the immutable, beneficial and fruitful 
Inequality of mankind, which can never be per- 
manently levelled through the mere operation 
of a mechanical process such as universal suff- 
rage.”*) As against the doctrine of Jules Si- 
mon, who in the dawn of Liberalism proclaimed 
that “the State must labor to make itself un- 
necessary, and prepare the way for its own dis- 
missal,” Fascism desires the State “to be a 
strong and organic body,” to quote Mussolini, 
who also says: “The Fascist State is an em- 
bodied will to power and government.” And 
this State has, according to its founder, “drawn 
to itself even the economic activities of the na- 
tion, and through the corporative social and 
educational institutions created by it, its influ- 
ence reaches every aspect of the national life 
and includes, framed in their respective organi- 
zations, all the political, economic, and spiritual 
forces of the Nation.’>) What Mussolini calls 
a “unique and an original creation,” has so im- 
pressed a German scholar that he unhesitating- 
ly declares it ‘‘a social work of art, devoted to 
the task of promoting the solution of more so- 
cial problems than one.’’*) Whatever it may be, 
so much is true: The Fascist State is the anti- 
thesis of the State as conceived and created by 
Liberalism. And inasmuch as it anticipates 
“the solution of the universal political problems 
which elsewhere have to be settled in the politi- 
cal field by the rivalry of parties, the excessive 
power of the Parliamentary regime and the ir- 
responsibility of political assemblies,” it is ac- 
cording to Mussolini’s admission revolutionary. 

A new order of things has been established in 
at least three countries of Europe. While both 
Bolshivism and Fascism came into existence in 
a most surprising manner, they resulted from 
ideas which have developed over a long time. 
Both signify the opposition of millions the 
world over to the crass individualism of the 
19th century and reveal the will to a new social 
and economic gospel, the two most remarkable 
interpreters of which are Lenin and Mussolini. 
Liberals and Progressives may rail at Fascism 
and National Socialism—which is but a poor 
imitation of the former; conservatives may de- 
nounce Bolshevism to their heart’s content. 
Nevertheless there remains the indisputable 
fact: the masses have arrived at the definite 
conclusion that the existing social, political and 
economic structure needs more than a mere 
overhauling by repair men. Nothing less than 
a reconstruction in accordance with principles 
opposed to those responsible for the faults of 
the present order will do. Pius XI. has pro- 


4) Mussolini, Benito. The Political and Social Doc- 
trine of Fascism. An authorized transl. by Jane Soames. 
London, 1933, p. 14. 
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claimed just this need in Quadragesimo anno 
and President Roosevelt’s New Deal was an ef- 
fort in the same direction, condemned to failure 
from the beginning because it resembles a pat- 
ent medicine, concocted out of a dozen opposing 
ingredients, rather than a compelling simple. 
The Communists’ “rule of the Proletariat”? un- 
der collectivism, on the other hand, is just that. 
Mussolini’s challenge to the doctrines of Dem- 
ocracy, called by him “‘the heritage of the En- 
cyclopedists,’ the godless philosophers of the 
18th century, likewise constitute a clear cut 
program in the face of the world chaos of to- 
day. The very acclaim accorded the New Deal, 
the willingness on the part of so many to amend 
the Constitution to fit the circumstances and de- 
mands of the present, prove the American mind 
too is moving toward a new order of things, a 
New State! 

The mysterious Louis McHenry Howe, “a 
secretary to President Roosevelt,’ on October 
12th at the Naval Hospital, Washington, told a 
reporter for the Associated Press: “All the old 
issues have fallen down. Prohibition is out of 
the way, thank heavens. Tariff has simmered 
down to a compromise, both parties taking 
about the same attitude. State’s rights—the 
Republicans are trying to steal our clothes on 
that issue! But go back through the Presi- 
dent’s speeches, and you will see that he has 
preached a new doctrine (italics ours) in the 
relation of a government to its people...” In 
addition Mr. Howe posed a rather revealing 
question: “If we take away from the strong the 
right to hit the little man over the head with a 
club, is that too great curtailment of liberty ?’’7) 
An exaggeration, of course. The speaker evi- 
dently wished to convey the impression, we 
must be prepared to deal drastically with a 
sickness calling so emphatically for a cure. And 
it is, according to the mind of men such as Mr. 
Howe, the Federal Government, of course, that 
must wrench the club out of the strong man’s 
grasp! But just how is this to be accomplished 
under the Constitution? 

Bolshevism is both an affirmation and nega- 
tion of Liberalism; Fascism denies certain doc- 
trines of both Liberalism and Socialism, but ad- 
mits its willingness to utilize all the still vital 
elements of previous doctrines. “No doctrine 
has ever been born completely new,’’ Mussolini 
asserts ; “completely defined and owing nothing 
to the past; no doctrine can boast a character 
of complete originality; it must always derive, 
if only historically, from the doctrines which 
have preceded it and develop into further doc- 
trines which will follow.”8) A truth to which 
the history of political ideas and social move- 
ments of all times bears witness. 

But do we, as a people, realize that all of our 
quarrels and dissensions over the New Deal are 
just so many symptoms of the labor inseparable 


7) Sunday papers, Oct. 13. 8) Loe. Cline pene 0s 
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from the evolution of political and social ideas 
referred to by the Duce? Yet, isn’t it a fact 
that we are already well on the way to ‘fan or- 
ganized, centralized and authoritative democra- 
cy,” Mussolini’s interpretation of Fascism? 
Even in 1918, Henry Litchfield West, a former 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, at- 
tributed Theodore Roosevelt’s one time great 
influence to the circumstance that ‘in the mat- 
ter of Federal control he had gone farther than 
the most daring of his predecessors.” ‘So thor- 
oughly did he represent the ideas,” Mr. West 
contends, “that the Federal power should be ex- 
erted to the last degree in the effort to amelio- 
rate human conditions that the voters appar- 
ently did not care whether he had served two 
terms or twenty.”2) And even at that time, al- 
most twenty years ago, the author of this book 
believed the merging of Federalism into Social- 
ism to be already apparent. Today the social 
currents are running fast. Where may they not 
carry us in the next twenty-five years! 
F. P. KENKEL 


Race Relations in South Africa 


Within the last ten years some thirty Joint 
Councils of Europeans and Natives were 
formed in South Africa for the improvement of 
the relations between White and _ Black. 
Through their popularity and success these or- 
ganizations spread throughout the South Afri- 
can Union and even extended to the Native Ter- - 
ritories (Transkei) and Protectorates (Basu- 
toland, Bechuanaland, Swaziland). They aimed 
at, and succeeded in, improving race relations, 
bringing Europeans and Natives together to 
discuss matters and exchange views with the 
object of finding each other’s point of view on 
matters in which they differ. 

While in this way much has been done 
towards easing the relations between the two 
races and towards lessening the suspicion with 
which Blacks regard the Whites, a newly formed 
Council of Europeans comes upon the scene to 
rekindle ill-feeling and distrust between the two 
races and to encourage hatred and bitterness 
which are so pernicious to the progress and 
welfare of the country. 

Its aims are conflicting as can be seen from 
the following program of principles of the new 
Council: 

1. Just and righteous treatment of the Na- 
tives. 

2. Assurance of continuous and responsible 
guardianship of the European over the Native. 

3. Opposition to any tendency aiming at the 
suppression of the Native races. 

4. Prevention of miscegenation between Eur- 
opeans and Natives. , 

5. Education of the Native based on his own 
national character to prevent him from becom- 
ing a veneered European..: 


9) Loc. cit., N. Y. 1918, p. 176-177. 
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6. Opposition to all endeavors to force West- 
ern civilization on the Native. 

7. Prevention of European youth being in- 
fluenced by negrophilism through ignorance of 
its effects. 

8. Opposition to all commingling and ideas 
of equality and the promulgation of them to the 
European or Native. 

9. Healthy equilibrium between European 
and Native by means of a practical segregation 
policy in town and country. 

10. Preference for European labor and pre- 
vention of unskilled labor from being degraded 
to the status of Native labor by Europeans 
being obliged to compete with Natives on equal 
footing. 

While the Natives agree with the first three 
principles, they ask whether there is any righte- 
ousness in forbidding any person the freedom 
to choose what course of education he desires 
and in forcing a certain education on him and 
compelling him to finance it. 

The intended system of education would, of 
course, never produce Native priests, doctors, 
lawyers, etc. 
flage for their intended oppression, for making 
the Native merely a handy tool of the European. 


To be used by an inferior type of European. © 


The Natives claim to have, and they do have, 
many well educated members of their race who 
are highly cultured gentlemen and greatly re- 
spected by all. 

As for Western civilization, which should not 
be forced on the Natives, they have done their 
best to resist it, but the onslaught overwhelmed 
them by its fierce violence. 

The Natives appeal to the soberminded Euro- 
peans to do all they can to help give the Na- 
tive a chance to play his part in the world with- 
out undue restraint as it can only be through 
such freedom that harmony between the differ- 
ent races in South Africa can be obtained. 


BERNARD Huss, R.M.M. 
Mariazell, So. Africa 


Carlyle, speaking of Conscience in business 
affairs, said it was “an affectation not common 
among merchants.” One of the most powerful 
appetites in certain men is the desire for gold. 
Gold is not seen as an instrument of barter, but 
it is worshipped as an end in itself. The idol- 
atry of money, just as would any other im- 
moderate appetite, undermines our proper so- 
cial life. For it, duties, other people’s rights 
and heaven itself are sacrificed or unheeded. 
Like the pebble dropped in water, its effect is 
far-reaching. For example, it might be shown 


that the Enclosure Laws [of England] of a. 


hundred and seventy years ago accounted to a 
very large extent for the economic distress of 
to-day. The worship of strange gods is certain 


to be avenged. G. A. FRESSANGES 
in Pax 


The Natives see in it a camou-. 
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Warder’s Review 


A Case In Point 


The influence of traditions and a suitable 
background on the development of institutions 
demanded by changed conditions is recognized 
by Mr. Donald S. Tucker, Ph.D. Having stated, 
in the introductory chapter of his monograph 
on “The Evolution of People’s Banks,” that it 
was “perhaps inevitable that Germany should 
become the cradle of the co-operative banking 
movement,” he points out that the German 
peasants, for instance, were quite accustomed 
to look upon the village as the normal center of 
their lives. Continuing, he writes: 

“Not only did Germans know to what social class they 
belong, but outside of the great cities each German had 
also a definite place within a local group.” 

In addition to this favorable background, 
there existed in Lower Germany certain well 
developed institutions, the operation of which 
had familiarized the population with some 
forms of co-operative organization, while the 
municipal savings banks probably also ex- 
erted an educational influence on the people. 
“Finally, and most important of all,’”’ Dr. Tuck- 
er thinks, ‘“‘the guilds of Germany had survived 
more completely than those of any other coun- 
try:? 

In face of such evidence it seems strange that 
the Germans should have so utterly failed to 
become leaders in co-operation in America, and 
that, to mention a specific case, it should have 
been left to a French-Canadian, Mr. Desjardins, 
to introduce the people’s bank to Canada, and 
ultimately to our country. The case seems to 
prove how far-reaching the influence of the up- 
rooting, to which emigrants are subjected, on 
men and women seeking homes in the New 
World. Doctrinaires are all too apt to lose 
sight of considerations of this nature. 


To What May Racialism Lead? 


The path of modern humanitarianism, upon 
which the nineteenth century prided itself, has 
led to such excrescences as exaggerated racial- 
ism and nationalism. Lady Rhondda relates an 
experience of the late Winifred Holtby, a distin- 
guished English authoress, which makes one 
fear the heirs of our civilization may reap the 
whirlwind our conceit is so busily sowing: 

“Winifred had one day taken to lunch with her to a 
well-known club, of which she and I were both members, 
a distinguished Indian professor. I was told about this 
and asked to speak to her. It was explained to me that’ 
‘blacks’ were not allowed in the Club. Would I be so 
kind as to convey this delicately to her so that she 
might not transgress again? I said I would certainly 
tell her what they said, but I knew as I spoke what the 
result would be, and her. reaction down the telephone 
when I rang her up was no surprise to me. (It was 
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characteristic, too: ‘Please don’t let me embroil you in 
my quarrel.’) A correspondence ensued between _her- 
self and the Chairman. Was there, enquired Winifred, 
any actual rule against the admission of colored peo- 
ple? No actual rule, replied he, but naturally she 
would understand that members preferred only to meet 
at the Club the same kind of people that they met in 
their own houses. To which Winifred retorted that she 
quite appreciated that not every member of the Club 
had the chance of entertaining world-famous professors 
in their own homes, but that she would have supposed 
that it would be a privilege for them to have an oppor- 
tunity of at least looking at them, when she brought 
them to the Club. The upshot was a definite rule 
against the admission of Oriental races to that Club 
and Winifred’s immediate resignation.’’!) 


An episode of this nature is all the more ri- 
diculous for the fact that these very Orientals, 
we discriminate against, have reason to despise 
us for using our intellect for the most inhuman 
of purposes: slaughter on a grand scale with 
the means science grants us to be more murder- 
ous than the most ferocious of beasts, obeying 
blind instinct. If cultured Orientals forbade us 
their clubs, because we appeared to them to be 
bloodstained sons of Cain, could we, in the face 
of our record of bloodshed in war and revolu- 
tion, complain? 


A Local “Handicraft of World-Wide Fame” 


The introduction of violin-making into their 
village 250 years ago was commemorated by the 
inhabitants of Mittenwald in Upper Bavaria by 
the performance from June 16th to September 
30th of the Song of the Stars. A play, direct- 
ed by Professor Holy, for many years stage 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York. 


This event is of particular significance be- 
cause it stresses a possibility the prevailing 
tendency to look to the State to lift not merely 
individuals but also communities out of their 
depressed condition, tempts us to lose sight of. 
It was a single individual, Matthias Klotz, who, 
in 1685, introduced what has proven such a 
great boon to this mountain village. Klotz had 
acquired the art of making violins from the 
famous builder of these instruments at Cre- 
mona, Nicola Amati, and in turn founded in his 
native village “a handicraft of world-wide fame, 
which through the generations has come to be a 
fine art.” Today this art of making fine violins 
is said to be in the blood of the people of Mit- 
tenwald, in great measure an inherited gift. 


In addition, the Mittenwald State School for 
Violin Makers cultivates so well both the old 
traditions and the knowledge of producing 
string instruments that no less than 10,000 of 
them, violins, violas, cellos, guitars and mando- 
lins, are produced annually. This production 
depends, on the other hand, on the cultivation 
of certain trees locally grown, chiefly maple and 
pine. Because it seems that trees from the 


1) Time and Tide, Oct. 5th, p. 1392. Winifred Holtb 
died Sept. 29th. Le re 


bleak slopes of the mountains, where wind and 
weather are conducive to slow growth, grant 
the makers of these musical instruments the 
choicest kind of wood for their purpose. Her- 
der’s Lexikon, referring to the mountainside on 
which they grow, speaks of the raw material as 
the “precious Karwendel-timber.” 

Mittenwald suggests, therefore, two 
thoughts: While not a few of our cities have 
expended large sums of money for the purpose 
of locating major industries within their con- 
fines, the possibility of developing crafts, adapt- 
ed to local conditions, has been neglected. Nor 
have we, barring a few exceptions, developed 
technical schools devoted to fostering handi- 
crafts, such as the Mittenwald State School for 
Violin Makers. 


Juggling in the Face of Economic Disaster 


According to semi-official estimates, issued 
on October Ist, the present year promises to 
close with the smallest favorable foreign trade 
balance our country has experienced in forty 
years! Coincidentally the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. on the same day published 
an analysis of recent foreign trade figures 
which demonstrate that manufactured articles 
have been displacing farm products as our 
country’s foremost exports. ° 


These trends accord with the observations 
discoursed in “World Economic Survey”, pub- 
lished by the Economic Intelligence Service of 
the League of Nations, the author of which, J. 
B. Condliffe, the Hconomist thinks, “has the un- 
enviable, but necessary, task which is cheerfully 
shouldered by any small boy watching a con- 
jurer—that of explaining miracles in terms of 
prestidigitation.”” According to Mr. Condliffe, 
the primary producing countries have found 
their markets in the industrial countries shrink- 
ing as a result of the safeguarding of the home 
producers in the latter. They have therefore 
had recourse to accelerated industrialization 
as their national solvent of depression.—Often 
on the untransferable debt services which the 
industrial creditor countries refuse to accept in 
the form of primary imports, i. e. raw material, 
largely of an agricultural nature. 


Sanus, the weekly referred to comments, 
“the international division of Labor becomes 
less extensive and more national; world trade 
remains at a low ebb, and an unbridged debtor- 
creditor hiatus persists.” In our case, the farm- 
er, who was, for a hundred years or more 
prodded and trained to produce. surpluses for 
foreign markets, is the chief sufferer from the 
policies referred to. Mr. Cordell Hull, Secre- 
tary of State, is, in fact, the one outstanding 
member of the administration engaged in de- 
veloping a definite policy intended to relieve 
this condition through reciprocity treaties. 


The distinguished British economic review 
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declares the impression left by the League’s sur- 
vey in the mind of the observer to be “scarcely 
comforting.” Adding: 

“The conjuring tricks of the world governments in the 
economic sphere are not so very impressive; and when 
this prestidigitation is so scrupulously analyzed they 
become less so. Millions of unemployed; ‘distressed 
areas’ in both industrial and primary countries; cheap 
money, but a predominant desire to ‘keep it liquid’; and 
an international political tension which waxes with eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. These are the inescapable facts 
we must set against the slightly—but only slightly— 
improved indices of so many purely domestic recov- 


eries.”1) 

- In the mean time, the farmers of our country 
should ask: “And what does this presage for 
the future of our estate? How many of us dare 
hope to survive this realignment of interna- 
tional trade arrangements, the result of de- 
velopments extending over a hundred years?” 


As Far Apart as the Poles 


The tremendous obstacles in the way of a 
reformation and reconstruction of society in ac- 
cordance with fundamental Christian principles 
must be evident to every Catholic. Public in- 
stitutions, laws, and public opinion, and the 
very thing we call the American mind, are op- 
posed even to the first step in the direction in- 
dicated by the Holy Father in “Quadragesimo 
anno”’, when he declares a reformation of mo- 
rals the first essential of social regeneration. 

Divorce is undoubtedly one of the outstand- 
ing social evils of the time. Nevertheless any 
attempt on the part of Catholics to make more 
stringent the divorce laws would meet not 
merely with protests but strenuous opposition 
on all sides.. A passage in the chapter on di- 
vorce laws contained in ‘American Marriage 
and Family Relationships” by Ernest Ruther- 
ford Groves and William Fielding Ogburn 
throws light on this subject. Having mentioned 
the necessity of bringing the state laws into 
harmony, the authors declare: 

“The motive behind many who are asking for uniform 
divorce laws is the desire for a more restrictive code of 
legislation.. Such laws would be utterly at variance 
with the movement of our civilization, and could only 
add more trouble to our present predicament.’ ) 

Nevertheless the two authors, one of them 
a Research Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and the other Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University of Chi- 
cago, express their belief in the need of a new 
divorce policy. ‘‘What we most need in divorce 
legislation,” they write, “is not greater restric- 
tion but a complete reversal of policy with re- 
spect to the granting of divorce.’’ What they 
say regarding the new policy advocated by 
them, is not, however, reassuring. The authors 
know only one way out of the present dilemma, 
the existence of which they do not deny: 


“There can be, however, no permanent or substantial 


1) Loe. cit., Sept. 21. 
2) Loe. cit., N. Y. 1928, p. 119-120. 


reform in the granting of divorces until our policy is 
changed from trial to investigation. We not only need 
everywhere family courts, but they must be free to act 
as Investigating bureaus, rather than orthodox courts. 
Instead of discussing whether or not the man or woman 
is guilty of offenses defined by law for the cutting of 
marriage ties, there is need of discovering if possible 
what the trouble in the family actually is, how it or- 
iginated, and whether or not an adjustment can be 
made that will keep the family together.” 

; A procedure of this kind is not at all objec- 
tionable; but: human nature being what it is, it 
1s not a remedy for divorce, not a cure, but 
merely a salve which may help in some cases 
but utterly fail of its purpose in the majority 
of applications. Divorce has become the evil 
which it is because of certain generally accepted 
dogmas of naturalistic philosophy entirely op- 
posed not merely to supernatural virtues but 
even to precepts of the natural law observed by 
heathens. . 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


The significance of the gold movements [from 
Europe to our country] is that they are inspired 
not by normal trade requirements, but by dis- 
order and distrust. They reflect the lack of 
settled economic and political conditions, under 
which capital would seek long-term investment 
instead of fleeing from one market to another 
for temporary security as is now the case. 

The United States gets no lasting benefit 
from these gold receipts, for the capital may be 
withdrawn as rapidly as it was sent. More- 
over, the gold is not needed; in fact it is a men- 
ace, since bank reserves are already sufficient to 
support a credit expansion far greater than any 
this country has ever known, and additions to 
the gold stock only increase the temptation and 
the pressure to put it to inflationary uses. 

Also, the whole world is suffering from the 
disorder in trade and currency relationships of 
which these gold movements are symptoms. 
The struggle to restore prosperity is handi- 
capped because it is on the basis of restricted 
trade and narrowly protective policies, and the 
result is that in all countries the export indus- 
tries are lagging and impeding the domestic re- 
covery. ; 

THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF N. Y.') 


A salesman in the dock, pleading guilty to 
fraudulently converting to his own use some 
£17, the property of his employer. Asked what 
he had to say on his own behalf, “I have done 
wrong, and I will take my punishment,” said 
he, “but what has the law to say about the sys- 
tem under which I have been working?” His 
complaint against the system was two-fold. 
First, he was sent out canvassing valuable 
goods, he had to keep up a respectable appear- 
ance; he had to tramp endlessly round a district 


1) “Monthly etter Octie pearl. 
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seeking custom; and he was expected to make 
a living by “commission only.”’ He had no se- 
curity whatever that at the end of a week’s 
work he would have enough to feed himself for 
a week. ‘“ ‘Commission only’ salesmen are 
called the legion of the lost,” he said. But sec- 
ondly, and even more significantly, he wanted to 
know why the law tolerated a system by which 
“I am trained to lie, and I am trained to be- 
lieve that it does not matter how much I hurt 
the customer. It only matters when the one I 
hurt is my employer.” Society is in a perilous 
state when its members feel that its laws are 
the instrument of a governing class, and that 
class a money-making class merely. 
R. K. in Christendom!) 


The American Federation of Labor through 
its President has declared war against Commu- 
nism, and pledged itself to eradicate all borers 
from within its organization. The Federation 
blames many of the labor disturbances of recent 
years on communistic agitators within its own 
ranks, and declares that it will not rest until 
these are eliminated. So far so good! 

But a more pressing piece of work to be per- 
formed by the Federation is to proceed relent- 
lessly against labor racketeers now so powerful, 
and racketeering now so conspicuous within the 
realms of organized labor. 

And while on the subject—one more point! 
The inherent weakness of organized labor has 
ever seemed to us that it has a wrong philoso- 
phy, which explains the fact that the Federa- 
tion is, after all these years, a minority body. 
The inherent weakness is that the Federation 
is not primarily interested in everybody who 
works for a wage—it is interested only in those 


‘wage earners who pay dues into its treasury. _ 


It even denies to those not associated with it the 
right to work. From the purely human stand- 
point that may be defensible; but from the 
philosophic standpoint there is not much room 
for an argument. Our opinion is that if the 
Federation from the beginning had adopted the 
sound philosophy of fighting the battles of all 
wage workers its membership today would be 
three or four times as large. 


Extension Magazine?) 


One of the greatest objections from manage- 
ment’s side to any such step [recognition of 
unions] in the United States is its distrust of 
the bona fides of the national unions. Whether 
the belief that American national labor unions 
are little more than labor rackets has any justi- 
fication in fact I am not in a position to say, 


but I have met enough American employers to | 


know that their belief is real and is widely held. 


1) A Journal of Christian Sociolo Anglican). Ox- 
ford, Sept.. p. 170-171. gare ‘ 
2) October, p. 18. 


If American employers are to be asked to rec- 
ognize national labor unions they are entitled 
to be reassured and safeguarded on this point. 
Here again government leadership seems to 
offer the possibility of a solution. For instance, 
if each union were to publish accounts audited 
under government supervision, the elements of 
graft and racket—if such exist—could hardly 
survive. Again, the government might take 
the lead in establishing procedure for dealing 
with disputes which would insure full discus- 
sion, first locally and then nationally. New 
legislation continues some of the efforts made 
in this field under the original NIRA. 

But if the government is to require on the one 
side that the employers should bargain collec- 
tively with the representatives of the majority 
of their workers, which means, in effect, union 
recognition in many instances, it would surely 
be reasonable to require on the other side that 
the national unions should recognize the com- 
pany unions, reconstituted as suggested; and 
the acceptance of such practices and safeguards 
as would eliminate—supposing such to exist— 
those elements of graft and racket which 
American employers so generally fear.') 

C. G. RENOLD 
in Survey Graphic?) 


“We are one Folk!’’—the leader spake— 

“And he who would abide with me 

Must help our Fatherland to stake 

Its rightful claims on land and sea. 

Who said Liberty? 

Out upon Equality, 

As to Fraternity—reforms can wait 

In our truly Aryan, neo-Agrarian, Totalitarian, 
Pagan State.” 


“One people, we’’—the Duce said, 

And shook his fist in Heaven’s face— 

“Must breed to fight, and fight to spread 

Our culture o’er a heathen race. 

Men of Italy! 

Forward then to victory; 

He who.weakens now deserves his fate 

In our almost mystic, idealistic, militaristic, 
Fascist State.” 


“The white man’s burden is our lot,” 
The English then were heard to say. 
“We paid for it in blood and shot, 
And now contrive to make it pay. 
Why should foreigners 
Try to share this load of ours? 
Not for nothing are we still called great 
In our somewhat static, un-dramatic, semi- 
Democratic British State.” 
J. Ge Bey 


1) This fear is shared by a vast numb i 
poe pie employ eta sence a 
“Trade Unions or Company Unions?” Se iss Do oes 
3) “Bugle Call,” Time and Tide, Oct. 5, p. i307. 


SOCIAL REVIE 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


The announcement that over 80,000 Catholic 
parents in Spain were enrolled in the Confed- 
eration of Fathers of Families was made at the 
fifth national assembly in Granada. ‘In your 
hands lies the salvation of the country,” said 
the Archbishop of Granada, in his address to 
these parents, ‘‘since to you has been entrusted 
the defense of the family. If regeneration does 
not come from there, it will not come from any 
other part. It is in the sources of life itself 
that it must be considered.”’ 

Deliberations at the assembly dealt chiefly with two 
grave responsibilities that preoccupy Spanish Catholics, 
especially parents: the fight for freedom of education 


and the campaign against public immorality in all its 
aspects, especially in motion pictures. 


Only about one Catholic out of every thousand 
in England is an active supporter of the Catholic 
Social Guild, the principal organization for dis- 
seminating the Church’s doctrine on social ques- 
tions, it was revealed at the annual meeting of 
the C.S.G. at Oxford. The actual membership 
is 2,812. As Leslie Toke, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, said, it is trying to find that 
after 25 years’ ardent work, the Guild had ap- 
parently never been heard of by a large number 
of Catholics. 


Still, though the membership is small, it can be said 
to be élite, and bare facts given at the meeting show 
what a useful work is being done by the Guild. Its ac- 
tivities include the running of the Catholic Workers’ 
College at Oxford. where specially chosen Catholic 
working men are trained in social and philosophical 
matters, and after securing the university diploma in 
economics and politics, go back to their former spheres 
to become trade union leaders and civie workers. 


At Bari in Italy from September 9 to 14 the 
University Association of Catholic Action held 
its 22nd congress, writes a correspondent. A 
letter from Cardinal Pacelli declared that Pope 
Pius XI recognized in its “ample cultural pro- 
gram” the association’s “firm and constant pur- 
pose to keep its activities in tune with present- 
day needs.” 

“It is with pleasure that the Holy Father observes 
the association’s watchful and energetic efforts to har- 
monize the intellectual movement of our days with the 
maxims of eternal Wisdom.” 

The opening address at the congress was on_the 
“Apostolate of Truth,” given by Padre Gemelli, O.F.M., 
rector of the Catholic University of Milan. ; ; 
_ The lectures that followed were comprehensive in 
their range. The subjects treated included letters, law, 
social science, medicine, physics, economics, engineer- 
ing and philosophy. The press and the social duty of 
artists were also discussed. 

The intellectual activities. of the congress were pre- 
ceded by five days’ spiritual retreat for students. 


DECAY OF MORALS AND CULTURE 

The Louis-Baer fight on Sept. 26th stood 
sixth on the all-time list in gross gate receipts, 
with $932,944 contributed by 84,831 fans. The 
total attendance, including complimentary tick- 


et holders, police, firemen and employees, ap- 
eens 92,000, according to Promoter Mike 
acobs. 


Net receipts were $805,725, after the deduction of 
taxes. Ten per cent, or $80,572, goes to the milk fund. 
The fighters split 60 per cent of the balance, with each 
share amounting to $217,576, the biggest either Baer or 
Louis ever has received. The “gate” was more than 
$250,000 short of capacity figures and $100,000 below 
the previous non-championship record of $1,083,530 set 
by the Dempsey-Sharkey fight here in 1927. 


To obtain a position in the teaching profession 
today a person should be young and good-look- 
ing, not too fat nor too thin, well dressed and 
agreeable, healthy and, if a woman, unmarried. 
These qualifications were listed by Prof. Clyde 
R. Miller, head of the Bureau of Educational 
Service of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in a talk at Horace Mann Auditorium at 


‘New York early in the fall. 


An audience of nearly 800 summer session students 
heard his admonition that “it takes more than a higher 
degree to make an effective teacher today.” He added: 
“In the South would-be teachers should not be Republi- 
cans, or at least not vocal Republicans. They must 
never be active Socialists or Communists, and in most 
communities must not be Negro, Jewish, Catholics or 
foreign-born.” ‘ 


Professor Miller advised those intending to enter the 
profession to “behave as the great majority of the com- 
munity think a school teacher should behave, since it is 
the whims and tastes of the community as transmitted 
through school executives which result in the employ- 
ment of teachers.” 


THE CONSTITUTION AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGES 


The question of changing the Federal Consti- 
tution to meet new requirements has taken on 
great importance in the course of a few months. 
Since it promises to be a moot question during 
next year’s national campaign, a thorough dis- 
cussion of the problem at this time is desirable. 


The Academy of Poltical Science, meeting for 
the fifty-fifth time at New York on November 
14th, has chosen as the topic for this occasion 
“The Constitution and Social Progress: Are 
Constitutional Changes Necessary?” ‘Whether 
or not the Constitution is the great issue of the 
1936 campaign,” the letter announcing the 
meeting declares, “the Academy’s scientific ef- 
fort to apply non-partisan logic to arguments 
for and against Constitutional revision will, we 
feel sure, attract nationwide attention at this 
time.” 

The following papers will be presented at the first. 
session: “The National Powers under the Constitution”’; 
“The States under the Constitution”; “Constitutional 
Limitations on Social Legislation.’”” The speakers at 
the second session will discuss various aspects of the 
“Nation and State in Economic and Social Planning,” 
while at the third session, the annual dinner meeting, 
the broad topic, “America Considers its Constitution,” 
will be presented by four speakers. All of the addresses 
and discussions are to be published in a volume of the 
Proceedings of the Academy. 
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CO-OPERATION 


According to the contention of the Producer, 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society of England 
operates the largest shoe factory in the coun- 
try. Challenged by the statement of the Radio 
Times, that the output of a certain British shoe 
manufacturing concern, 1,150,000 pairs per 
annum, produced by “1200 operatives at the 
highest rate of pay,’ topped the list, the C. W. 
S. journal declares, in 1934 the C. W. S. boot 
and shoe works, with 4324 workers, produced 
more than four million pairs of footwear of 
various kinds. 


It would seem that, even though we in our country 
believe “bigness” one of the criteria of civilization, the 
fear, to engage in co-operation because it is doomed to 
littleness, is needless. 


A Swiss co-operative society has just made 
an interesting experiment to ascertain the com- 
parative effect of large and small dividends on 
sales. The society decided, in accordance with 
the desire of some of its members, to reduce its 
dividend from 9 percent to 2 percent, utilizing 
the balance as far as possible for price reduc- 
tion. At the end of the first six months it was 
found that sales had risen by 43 percent! The 
ratio of general expenses has remained about 
the same, so that the experiment apparently 
proves that, for Swiss co-operators, a low divi- 
dend policy has a greater appeal than a high 
dividend policy. In this respect it is interest- 
ing to compare the success of the Swedish 
movement, where 3 percent is regarded as a 
maximum dividend. 


The Swiss source from which the above information 
comes points out that the high dividend policy of co- 
operative societies tends to rule out the unemployed and 
the very poor, for whom the movement was originally 
started, from any share in the benefits of co-operation. 
Instead of shopping at the stores, they are driven to the 
markets and the corner-shop, because they do not pos- 
sess the money to pay the higher initial prices which 
high dividends entail. 


BUREAUCRACY 


Bureaucracy and extravagance in the Federal 
Government were assailed on October 15th by 
Representative Martin Dies (Dem., Tex.), in 
an address which he termed non-partisan. The 
speaker held that bureaucracy, is the “inter- 
mediate stage between democracy and dictator- 
ship.” But while Rep. Dies took direct issue 
with some New Deal policies, he insisted that 
the evils “of extravagance and bureaucracy 
started many years ago when there was no ne- 
cessity for it, and both parties have contributed 
to its growth.” 

With regard to bureaucracy, the Congressman said, 
“there are so many bureaus in Washington that it would 
require a Sherlock Holmes to find out what good pur- 
poses many of them are accomplishing. One bureau is 
spending money to get the farmers to produce less,” he 
said. ‘Another bureau across the street is spending 
public funds to teach the farmers how to produce more. 
One bureau is trying to get business and industry to 
enter into trade agreements restricting competition. 


Another bureau is spending money to prevent the re- 
straint of competition.” 


THE CORPORATIVE SYSTEM 


At present the new corporative state in Por- 
tugal is realizing its doctrine and its philoso- 
phy, states the Under-Secretary of State, Senor 
Pedro Pereira. 

“The organization of economic life, the rights of la- 
bor, social foresight—to speak only of the problems in 
which liberal and Marxist methods seem to have failed 
—find in corporatism, if not the ideal solution, a far 
better and more natural working than any before at- 
tempted. It is possible that, in the future, one or other 
of our achievements must be further transformed or 
that state reform may develop on lines other than our 
present conception; but the system as a whole has al- 
ready produced great results and won the confidence of 
the entire nation.” 


BACK TO THE LAND 


During the last five years there has been an 
8 percent gain in the total farm population, and 
the movement from the farms to the cities has 
been reduced to about one-third of its prede- 
pression level. In 1934 there was a migration 
of 211,000 persons from the farms to the cities, 
the lowest since 1920. 


The increase in farms has been heaviest in southern 
New England, in the Ozarks, and in the Appalachian 
Mountain region, particularly the Southern Appalach- 
ians and around the large cities. - In some counties of 
eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, of southern West Vir- 
ginia and western North Carolina, the increase in farms 
during the last five years has been from 25 to 50 per- 
cent. 

Important commercial farming areas have had the 
least increase in number of farms. In the South it is 
believed that the cotton acreage reduction program has 
brought about a decrease in the number of croppers. 


LUXURY 


In an attempt to throw some light on the pro- 
duction and consumption in Canada of goods 
which are more or less in the nature of luxuries, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has recently 
issued a report including all articles made in 
Canada which are actually above the line of 
necessities. It is pointed out that the term 
“luxury” is rather difficult of definition. The 


-conception of luxury is continually undergoing 


change. For example, silk stockings, which 
formerly were considered a luxury, are to-day 
considered a necessity even by girls getting the 
lowest wages possible. The conception of lux- 
uries also differs from place to place. 


During 1933 production in Canada of articles which 
are not usually considered as being in the nature of ab- 
solute necessities had a value at factory of $263,608,- 
185. Imports of such products had a value of $25,119,- 
631 and exports were valued at $20,384,906. By adding 
Imports to production and deducting exports the appa- 
rent consumption of luxuries in Canada during 1933 is 
placed at $268,342,910. Tobacco to the value of $71,- 
274,213 and beverages amounting to $59,809,013 were 
the leading luxuries. Other articles considered of this 
nature were foods to the value of $59,274,397, vehicles 
and boats $24,518,970, clothing, $21,021,753, personal 
utilities $14,005,916, amusements and sporting goods 
$11,584,361, and house furnishings, $6,854,287. 
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SHARE THE WEALTH 


The number of Negroes who have joined the 
“Share the Wealth Clubs” promoted by the late 
Senator Huey P. Long, of Louisiana, had been 
grossly exaggerated by the daily newspapers, 
Dr. S. D. Redmond told a mass meeting held in 
Jackson, Miss. 


During the recent Democratic primary white dailies 
throughout the State of Mississippi emphasized that 
Negroes were joining the “Share the Wealth Clubs” in 
large numbers, and that if Johnson, the candidate sup- 
ported by the Louisiana Senator, was elected, Negroes 
would be permitted to vote in the State and subsequent- 
ly wouid wrest the political power from the whites. 

“The white newspapers,” said Dr. Redmond, “have 
been grossly misinformed on the subject. As a group, 
the Negroes of Mississippi are opposed to any plan or 
movement which has for its objective the taking or 
sharing the belongings of our neighbors. What the 
Negro of this state wants today is not something for 
nothing, but an opportunity to work, and opportunity 
to give an honest day’s work for an honest day’s wage 
—more work and less dole.” 


RECOVERY 


The following opinion regarding the present 
state of recovery, not quite as roseate as that 
expressed by optimists, anxious to perpetuate 
the Democratic Party in power, summarizes 
well the thoughts and impressions of a vast 
number of seriousminded people of our coun- 
try: 

“Our economy has reached a stage which can be 
graded as ‘prosperous’, although one would have to 
limit this adjective with some geographical qualifica- 
tions. But so far as the statistical data show, only in 
the first phase of the rebound was there any consider- 
able absorption of the unemployed; and the autumn of 
1935 presents the paradox of seeming widespread pros- 
perity combined with unemployement of all but maxi- 
mum proportions. So far, the whole problem has mere- 
ly been charged to the Federal deficit and handled by 
a succession of alphabetical agencies which are prac- 
tically indistinguishable. In other words, the unem- 
ployed have been cared for by the Federal Treasury; 
but the problem of unemployment remains almost ex- 
actly where it was in the nadir of the depression.” 


COST OF RELIEF 


“Federal relief costs, instead of declining as 
business improved,” it is found by the New 
York Times (Dem.), ‘have continued to mount 
rapidly. The explanation is twofold: first, a re- 
sort to more expensive methods of relief, and 
second, the assumption by the Federal Govern- 
ment of a larger proportionate share of the 
total burden. 

““At one or the other of these points, and per- 
haps both, it is essential to check and reverse 
the present trend if the next budget is to be 
brought much closer into balance.” 


“It has become obvious,” according to the Philadel- 
phia Record (Dem.), “that the WPA is collapsing and 
that the number of relief-work jobs is actually declin- 
ing.” The Wall Street Jowrnal (Ind.) agrees that “we 
are in process of demonstrating again that public ex- 
penditure to make work can destroy as much employ- 
ment as it creates.” 

The decision of the Government to rescind the rule 
that 90 percent of the workers must be taken from the 


relief rolls is commended by the Cincinnati Times-Star 
(Rep.) which points out that “projects have been held 
up by a shortage of skilled workers on relief.” 

It is held by the Portland Oregonian (Rep.) that “the 
program has been delayed deliberately because of the 
business upturn.” 


EVILS OF THE PARTY SYSTEM 


According to a “special” from Lansing, 
Mich., published in the Chicago Tribune for 
Sept. 20th, Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald hint- 
ed the possibility of a special session of the 
State Legislature for the purpose of eliminating 
his patronage worries through the institution 
of a state civil service system. Michigan’s chief 
executive has been forced to recognize the evils 
of the system since his induction to office and 
he now lays many of the shortcomings of his 
régime to the retaliatory tactics of disappointed 
office seekers. He particularly blames defeat of 
most of his economy program at the last legis- 
lative session to this cause. 


“T realize, as my predecessors in this office must have 
realized,” he said, “that no man can do his best as gov- 
ernor so long as he must struggle against the vicious 
handicaps imposed upon him by disgruntled seekers of 
jobs or other political favors. These people are not 
primarily interested in what can be done for the state. 
They want to know first of all what is coming to them 
in the way of jobs to hand out or privileges to be grab- 
bed for their own nersonal advantage.” 

He said that while politicians will declare he is “going 
off the deep end” if he abandons the patronage system 
he would like to institute such a system that patronage 
evils “will never hinder the efforts of another executive 
of this government.” 

“T want to establish a condition,” the governor as- 
serted, “that will permit the conscientious state official 
to devote his full time to the job which the people as- 
signed him instead of being harrassed and hindered by 
a selfish horde whose attitude is ‘me first, and to hell 
with the rest of the people.’ There is one way out. 
That is state-wide civil service.” 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


According to an A. P. dispatch, dated Sept. 
25th, “the three hundred million dollar pre- 
mium industry, aided alike by depression and 
recovery, has inaugurated a Fall season which 
officials pronounce equal to the finest in recent 
years. The public generally is unacquainted 
with activities behind the scenes of the pre- 
mium business,” the account continues, ‘“‘al- 
though Jane Doe and Richard Roe have been pa- 
trons for years.’ Scores of manufacturers have 
boosted sales by giving a premium with a regu- 
lar purchase—like a banjo with a suit of clothes 
or dishes with furniture. 

Howard W. Dunk, secretary of the Premium Adver- 
tisers Association of America, Inc., is enthusiastic over 
suecess of the recent Atlantic Coast Premium Buyers 
Exposition, conducted for the first time in New York in 
connection with the semi-annual association convention. 

Citing a recent survey which placed the volume of 
business transacted during or immediately after such 
expositions at between $50,000,000 and $100,000,000, 
Dunk said the present show should account for near 
the top figure. He attributed success of this show in 
major part to invalidation by the Supreme Court of the 
NRA code structure which in many instances had re- 
stricted the use of premiums by manufacturers and 
merchants. 


HISTO 


The Proposed Mission Seminary 
at Altotting, 1845 
Ll 

The Government of Upper Bavaria had in- 
structed Fr. von Bruchmann, Rector at Altot- 
ting, to “express himself soon regarding the 
conditions and circumstances under which the 
College of the Redemptorists at Altotting will 
be in a position to comply with the sovereign 
intentions of the King.” At that time regula- 
tions for the future Mission Seminary were 
drafted; they contain much that is of interest. 
The text follows: 

“Par. 1. Purpose of the Institution: 

“The Son of God ordained the Apostles and 
their successors to apply the work of the Re- 
demption to all peoples, after He had sent them 
the Holy Ghost and had sanctified and fortified 
them in truth and grace. The purpose of the 
Mission Seminary is none other than to provide 
for those who feel themselves called to the ex- 
alted and divine work of devoting their energies 
to the salvation of souls in distant parts of the 
world, with an opportunity to prepare them- 
selves in every way for this important field of 
labor. But since anyone called by God cannot 
be a worthy instrument in the hands of God for 
the sanctification of others unless he shall have 
sanctified and confirmed himself in truth, those 
preparing themselves for service in the Mis- 
sions must aim to acquire the proper spirit 
through exercises of piety, and the necessary 
knowledge through scientific studies. 

“The time shall be devoted in part to spiri- 
tual exercises, in part to study; and the direc- 
tion provided by the superiors shall have for its 
aim the leading of those in their care to a life 
of perfection and a thorough grounding of their 
minds in the sacred sciences.’ 

“St. Xavier shall be regarded as the Patron 
of the Mission Institute and his feast shall be 
observed in a solemn manner. 

“Par. 2. The Superiors of the School: 

“A Prefect or Director shall preside over the 
Mission Institute; he shall direct all of its af- 
fairs and conduct it with a view to internal and 
external order. He shall supervise the instruc- 
tion of the young men and shall see to it that 
instruction is conscientiously imparted. The 
spiritual direction shall be his personal charge. 
Nothing shall be done in the institution with- 
out his knowledge. Should the number of 
alumni increase, he may be aided by an assist- 
ant (Sub-Prefect) to whom he may assign such 
duties as he may see fit. The Prefect himself 
shall report to the Ludwig Mission Society 
every six months regarding all individuals re- 
siding in the institution. The Prefect, or Di- 


rector, shall be appointed by the Superiors of. 


the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer 
and shall be responsible to them only. Should 
the Mission Seminary be attached to one of our 
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Colleges, the Director of the College shall simul- 
taneously be Director of the Seminary ; should 
the Institute be established as a separate unit, 
the Director shall be responsible to the Superior 
General, inasmuch as the Institute then must 
be regarded as a Hospice of our Congregation. 
The teachers, whose services will be needed, 
shall be under jurisdiction of the Prefect inso- 
far as orderly management of the institution 
and of studies demands. 

“The Mission Society may delegate a repre- 
sentative to inspect the institution; such repre- 
sentative shall be present also at the examina- 
tions of the pupils. He must, however, present 
properly executed credentials. 

“Par. 3. Reception into the Institution: 

“The Mission Society. in Munich shall pos- 
sess the exclusive right to accept applicants, 
and all applications must be submitted to it. 
Only those applicants, adapted for service in 
the Missions, shall be admitted. They shall: 

“1. Previously have led a blameless life. They 
may not be burdened by debt. They must not 
be involved in any civil or criminal lawsuit, and 
must, in other respects also, be free from ill 
repute. 

“2. They shall have completed the course at 
the Gymnasium and shall possess such qualifi- 
cations as will enable them to acquire the 
knowledge necessary for the office of a mis- 
sioner; applicants lacking the necessary intel- 
lectual qualifications shall not be admitted. 

“3. They must enjoy conditioned good health 
and shall present an authenticated medical cer- 
tificate to that effect. Diseases of the chest and 
lungs, hemorrhages, incurable diseases of the 
stomach, rheumatism, epilespy, hypochondric 
conditions, etc. are a bar to admission. 

“A, On entering the institution the pupil shall 
come provided with the necessary clothing and 
laundry and what else may be required: those 
who have means shall pay for their food, while 
those lacking money shall be provided for by 
the Mission Society. Wearing apparel they 
must bring includes: at least one cassock of 
black cloth, with a girdle, according to the pat- 
tern used in the Gregorian Seminary at Mu- 
nich; 2 pairs of trousers; 2 pairs of boots or 
shoes, with black stockings or leggins; 1 round 
hat; 6 shirts; 4 pairs of drawers; 6 pairs of 
white stockings or socks; 2 black neck scarfs; 
6 towels and 6 handkerchiefs; 1 bed and bed 
linens. 

“5. Priests entering the institution must 
present the litterae dimissoriales of their re- 
spective Bishops, permitting them to go toe 
America, and all foreigners (non-Bavarians) 
must have the necessary passes. 

“Par. 4. Dismissal and Voluntary Departure 
from the Institution: 

“When the pupil has been adequately pre- 
pared to devote himself to work in the Mis- 
sions, the Mission Society shall be advised 
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thereof and shall, according to the judgment of 
the Prefect, endeavor to secure a Mission ap- 
pointment for him. If an applicant enters as a 
priest, he may be sent to his destination after 
one year. The Mission Society shall take charge 
of all allocations.—If anyone leaves the insti- 
tution of his own free will, or is dismissed for 
cause, and does not devote himself to Mission 
work, he must reimburse the Society, at least in 
the course of time, for the expenditures in- 
curred in his behalf. Anyone dismissed with- 
out his fault, or because of the intention to en- 
ter an Order devoted to Missionary work, 
shall make no reimbursement, since the pur- 
pose of his education will be attained in this 
manner also. 

“Involuntary dismissal may be incurred by 
negligence regarding application to study; in- 
adequate progress in knowledge of necessary 
subjects; repeated infringement of the insti- 
tutional discipline and of these regulations; 
more serious moral faults; revelation of any 
disgraceful act, even if such act had been com- 
mitted before his admission; development of an 
incurable disease. 

“The decision regarding dismissal rests with 
the Director in conjunction with the teachers. 
Anyone expelled cannot be reinstated in the In- 
stitute. The Director is obliged to report the 
reasons for dismissal to the Mission Society. 
Should immediate expulsion prove necessary 
for the sake of order and peace in the institu- 
tion, the Prefect shall act without delay and 
report thereon to the Mission Society; under all 
other circumstances the case is to be submitted 
first to the Society for adjudication and de- 
cision. 

“Par. 5. Relation of the Subordinates to the 
Superior and of the Pupils toward Each Other: 

“The alumni of the Institution, be they 
priests or students not yet ordained, owe the 
Prefect, as the representative of Christ, com- 
plete reverence and punctual obedience; if they 
refuse to yield it, they are altogether unfit to 
be worthy workers in the Lord’s vineyard. Un- 
less one has learned to obey one can not com- 
mand in the spirit of Jesus Christ. During 
their sojourn in the institution the alumni de- 
pend in all matters upon the Prefect. They 
may not leave the premises or undertake any- 
thing of importance without his permission. 
For they are to regard the Prefect as their 
spiritual father. From time to time they shall 
report to him on the condition of their soul and 
also their physical and mental condition in 
order that he may fortify them in their voca- 
tion and may direct their spirit with true under- 
standing. ; 

“The alumni must cherish each other with 
true Christian charity, since they pursue a com- 
mon and most exalted aim. Discord and quar- 
reling should never occur among them; on the 
contrary, each should always meet the wishes 
of the other with true charity. Political topics 


should never be discussed, lest the minds be too 
greatly excited. Priests shall have private liv- 
ing rooms. Those not in orders shall occupy a 
study hall in common and sleep in dormitories.” 

“Par. 6. Discipline: Daily Routine. 

bn order to forestall the development of idi- 
osyncracies and to prevent discord, the alumni 
shall lead a community life. On entering each 
one shall present to the Prefect a complete 
statement of all possessions he may have 
brought into the institution. If they are in need 
of anything whatsoever they shall notify the 
Superior, who is obligated to take the place of 
their father and mother and to grant them what 
1S necessary and reasonable. Since however a 
missioner must learn to restrict his desires in 
all things, they shall request only what is abso- 
lutely needed. What is unavoidably necessary 
by way of service shall be rendered by the house 
servant; the alumni however shall themselves 
take care of their intimate wants. 

“As soon as a signal shall have been given 
with a bell the alumni shall go to the particular 
place or begin the particular duty indicated by 
the order of the day. 

“The time for rising is 4:30 on weekdays. 
Morning prayers begin in the chapel at 5 
o’clock, followed by meditation on the eternal 
truths, lasting one-half hour. Thereupon the 
priests, unless prevented by other duties, shall 
recite the three first of the canonical Little 
Hours, those not in orders some other common 
prayer. Then the unordained students will at- 
tend Holy Mass. After Mass all students shall 
have a study period; from 7:45 until 8 o’clock 
there is to be a brief recess; classes are to be 
conducted from 8 until 10 o’clock; from 10 un- 
til 11:30 a study period is to follow; after 11:30 
the priests are to recite None and thereafter 
all must examine their conscience in the chapel. 
Dinner shall be at 12 o’clock, and during it 
there shall be reading from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and from some other book, preferably a 
historical work. As soon as grace has been 
said the entire community shall proceed to the 
chapel for a brief adoration of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. After dinner recre- 
ation in common shall be engaged in for one 
hour, until 1:30; thereupon all shall appeal to 
the Most Blessed Sacrament and Our Lady 
for assistance; next follow Compline and Ves- 
pers for the priests, while the unordained shall 
have classes or a private study period from 2 
until 4 o’clock. The time from 4 to 5 shall be 
set aside for private recreation, followed by a 
study period from 5:30 until 6. At 6 o’clock 
spiritual reading from some ascetic work or 
from the lives of the Saints shall be engaged 
in; from 6:30 to 7 there shall be a meditation 
in common in the chapel, before the Most 
Blessed Sacrament, on the bitter Passion and 
Death of Our Lord; thereafter recreation in 
common until 8:30, when the students are to 
recite evening prayers and examine their con- 
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science in common; these exercises finished, 
they may retire or remain up as they desire; at 
9:30 however, when the signal is given with the 
bell, all must retire, and no one may remain up 
without permission. 


“On Sundays and Holy Days the time follow- 
ing the morning meditation is to be devoted to 
attendance at Holy Mass, sermon, Communion 
and Thanksgiving; from 8 to 9 there shall be a 
recreation period; from 9:30 to 10 spiritual 
reading; from 10:30 to 11 study period; from 
11 to 11:45 free time; at 1:30 afternoon ser- 
vices; then a walk or other recreation, and 
study. Meditation at 6:30. 


“On Thursday the students are entirely at 
liberty, except that they must attend the morn- 
ing and evening meditations in common and de- 
vote time to spiritual reading. During meals 
there shall always be reading from the Sacred 
Scriptures, after which conversation is to be 
permitted. Games of all sorts are forbidden 
during recreation hours, since indulgence in 
them: might readily weaken the spirit of recol- 
lection and mortification, indispensible for a 
missioner, or even destroy it completely. How- 
ever, all students shall take walks together 
three times a week, from which no one may ab- 
sent himself. 

. P. WILLIBALD MATTHAESER, O.S.B. 
Munich 


Collectanea 


The accusations repeatedly hurled against 
Peter Paul Cahensly, that his efforts in the in- 
terest of German speaking immigrants to our 
country were actuated by nationalistic motives 
and conducted even under the auspices of the 
Prussian Government, appear all the more ri- 
diculous because of the obstacles they put in the 
way of the Raphaels-Verein, intent on protect- 
ing emigrants at home and abroad. 


Defending himself against the allegations of 
a semi-official Prussian news agency, Cahensly 
declared on the occasion of the annual meeting 
of the German Catholic Day at Wiirzburg in 
1877 that it was not the purpose of the Ra- 
phaels-Verein to encourage emigration. ‘On 
the contrary,” he declared, “our representatives 
discourage emigration as best they can and 
have already prevented a good many, who had 
been seduced by dishonest agents to go, from 
leaving.” 


However, the Prussian Government was by 
no means satisfied by this declaration. Pro- 
fessor Dr. Joh. B. Kissling, the historian of the 
Catholic Days of Germany, writes: 


“The groundless suspicion of the Prussian Govern- 
ment persevered tenaciously, however. Even in 1883 
the Court of Last Appeals imposed a fine on the 
Koelnische Volkszeitung [the well-known Catholic daily] 
because it had announced that cards of recommenda- 
tion issued by the Raphaels-Verein could be obtained at 
the office of the paper, and had in such fashion granted 


information regarding the transportation of emigrants 
in a manner transgressing the law, because lacking 
legal sanction. Even a Liberal member of the Reichs- 
tag condemned the proceeding, declaring: ‘It is difficult 
to imagine a more arbitrary intrusion into the rights 
of a charitable institution or even into the legitimate 
interests of the commonweal than an action of this 
kind on the part of the Prussian State’s Attorney.’ ”!) 


At this very time, Cahensly and the Raphaels- 
Verein were, in our country, the target of 
equally unwarranted attacks. 


Not yet attuned to the doctrines of the capi- 
talistic mind, those German emigrants who 
went to the land during the early days of the 
Middle West believed it necessary to provide, at 
least in part, for the maintenance of church and 
school through the donation of a plot of land. 
A number of parishes endowed by the new- 
comers to the states west of the Ohio river still 
own farm property from which they derive a 
revenue. E 

According to the author of ‘“‘A History of St. 
Wendelin’s Parish, Luxemburg, Minnesota, 
(1859-1934) ,” “the real property of the parish 
consists of 14 acres’ at the present time. 
Whether this is merely a residue, or whether 
the founders of the parish were unable, because 
of financial disability, to purchase and donate a 
larger plot in pioneer days, iS not said. How- 
ever, Rev. Fr. Wiechmann, pastor of St. Wen- 
delin’s parish, records the fact that “immedi- 
ately east of the church a field was prepared 
for the benefit of the pastor’? which is now 
“used for a playground for the young men and 
the larger school children.”’ 


There is today a stand of timber on about 
one-half of the 14 acres and through this wood: 
ed area a path leads to four chapels intended 
for the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament on 
the feast of Corpus Christi. The land was 
deeded to the parish by Francis Reding and 
wife and J. P. Hammerel and wife. 


It was in the log cabin of Henry Reding, 
Father Clement Staub, O.S.B., said the first 
Mass read in the confines of St. Wendelin’s par- 
ish, on April 11, 1859. On the same day, the 
Benedictine solicited subscriptions towards de- 
fraying the expense of erecting a church, and 
the list of donors is preserved in the archives 
of the parish. Cash donations promised 
amounted to $255; one of the settlers, perhaps 
a smith, donated 40 pounds of nails, and an- 
other agreed to contribute 15 days of labor. 


Cash was rare in those days on the western 
border, and it is quite remarkable that it should 
have been possible for one man to donate $20 
and for two others to contribute $15 each to the 
building fund, while three were able to spare 
$12 each. The primitive frame church served 
its purpose until the end of 1873. 


f 1) Kissling, J. B. Geschichte der Deutschen Katho- 
likentage. Miinster i W. 1923, I., p. 176-77. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, IIl. 

Third Vice-President, Andrew Hoffmann, La Crosse, Wis. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the following 
five members-at-large: Phillip H. Donnelly, New 
York; Louis M. Seiz, New Jersey; Gus J. Reininger, 
Texas; John J. Baumgartner, North Dakota; George 
J. Phillipp, Indiana. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Raiffeisen’s Noble Moral Objectives 


Co-operators in general, and Credit Union- 
ists in particular, should never lose sight of 
the moral aims they pursue. To the coopera- 
tive thrift and loan association, as we know it, 
applies what the founder of the Raiffeisen 
banks had in view, according to the distin- 
guished economist, Henry Pesch, S.J. Treating 
of Raiffeisen and his creation, he writes: 


“The solidaric association of members for provision 
of credit by common endeavor has not [in the case of 
Raiffeisen] as its sole objective the economic improve- 
ment of the members, but rather also their moral ad- 
vancement, without which economic improvement has 
neither value nor stability....” 

The moral purpose was served by mutual 
control enforced by the provision that each 
bank be restricted to one rural community; 
membership could not be recruited from so 
large an area 
“as to render personal acquaintance and neighborly re- 
lations between the members impossible and to preclude 
the development of vigorous co-operative activity and 
a true spirit of co-operation.” 

Restriction of credit to members had its 

-beneficent influence also; likewise the deter- 
mining of the maximum of credit by the General 


hod 


Meeting and the right and duty of the Board 
of Directors to examine the 

“worthiness of the prospective borrower for credit, the 
economic necessity of the loan, and the use made of it. 
Loans were not granted for useless, much less for lux- 
urlous purposes. Thus the banks laid emphatic stress 
upon diligence, thrift, prudent planning,—in short all 
those virtues without which prosperous existence of the 
farm household is impossible.” 

Consideration for the actual needs of the 
farmer, inspired by true mutuality, was evi- 
denced by the fact that he was granted long- 
term credit, since under normal conditions he 
was In possession of larger sums of money only 
once a year, namely after harvest. That even 
these long-term loans were to be amortized 
Pesch recognizes as indicating true concern for 
the borrower. He concludes the relevant pass- 
age with the significant statement: 


“All offices in the society were regarded as positions 
of honor....Only the manager, who was not a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, was compensated. For 
the rest, the administration was intended in principle 
to be gratuitous. The individuals devoting themselves 
to it were merely to perform an act of Christian char- 
ity and to expect no other reward than that which God 
would grant.” 

Fr. Pesch, it should be understood, is not re- 
cording his impressions of the Raiffeisen sys- 
tem as much as outlining the founder’s concept 
of it. Like the Raiffeisen bank the Credit 
Union—incidentally the statements quoted il- 
lustrate well the similarity obtaining between 
the two—should serve excellent moral purposes 
and the members and officers regard their co- 
operation as an act of Christian love of neigh- 


bor. 


A Striking Case for Private Censorship 


To what extent vigilance on the part of Cath- 
olics is necessary today, an inquiry recently ad- 
dressed to us by a probation officer demon- 
strates. The judge of the court, to which he 
is assigned, imposed upon Catholic boys the 
task of reading Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘De Profundis” 
and the same author’s “The Picture of Dorian 
Gray.” The probation officer realized this 
course of action was objectionable but wished 
to obtain an authoritative statement on the sub- 
ject. Because he felt that the judge, who not 
merely ordered the boys to read these volumes, 
but also to comment on their contents, would 
not continue to demand this of Catholic boys, if 
he knew of valid objections on the part of Cath- 
olics to such a policy. 

A professor in one of our Catholic colleges at 
our request prepared the following opinion of 
the two books referred to: 


Osear Wilde’s books are totally unfit for the purpose 
mentioned—most of them unfit for any purpose. Those 
named are not for boys for several reasons. . “De Pro- 
fundis” is against all religion in a very subtle way. It 
is the more dangerous because of the facility with which 
the author apparently meets and refutes difficulties, 
winning a reader even against his will to the theories of 
the author. 


“The Picture of Dorian Gray” is unfit for readers. To 
quote Cazamian: 


“The book in which Oscar Wilde has expressed him- 
self most unreservedly is his novel—‘The Picture of 
Dorian Gray.’ 

“« | ..a search for rare sensations, the ban put on 
every belief, every feeling which sets a. limit to the 
faculty of enjoyment or enthralls the soul; the superi- 
ority of the true artist over the rules of society and 
morality.” 

(History of English Literature, p. 1316) 


To give these books to young men for thoughtful 
perusal; to have them write out reports upon the emo- 
tions experienced during this reading is but a lesson in 
degradation. Such a proceeding should not be tolerated. 

In the books mentioned sin is not ugly—vice is not 
punished—suicide is the close of Dorian’s stained life— 
probationers can find nothing lofty in the pages; these 
books offer not a single ideal, nothing, nothing but the 
teaching of the doctrine of irresponsibility and the old 
pagan slogan “Live, laugh and be merry” without how- 
ever even the mention of the closing line “tomorrow 
we die.” 


The occasions to fight the battles of morality 
and religion are, undoubtedly, becoming more 
numerous; cases such as the one under consid- 
eration merely emphasize the duty to be alert 
and prepared to meet every emergency. 


Promoting Understanding of the Social 
; Question 


As long ago as 1848, Bishop von Ketteler, at 
that time still a parish priest and member of 
the first German Parliament, which met at 
Frankfurt a. M., declared knowledge of the So- 
cial Question to be indispensable to an under- 
standing of our days. A truth long overlooked 
by American Catholics. The depression has, 
however, caused an awakening, so long hoped 
for by the members of the C. V. who were not 
slow to perceive that the American people, ex- 
alting the Golden Calf, were creating a social 
question which would some day refuse to yield 
to the abracadabra of politicians. 

Our own Central-Blatt and Social Justice, and the 
Catholic Charities Review were, barring a few publica- 
tions of an ephemeral nature, for a time the only Cath- 
olic periodicals dedicated solely to the discussion of 
social problems. During the past few years there has 
appeared on the scene Catholic Action, published by the 
N. C. W. C., The Guildsman, the Catholic Worker, while 
in the very near future The Christian Front, published at 
East Orange, N. J., will join its older’ exponents of 
social action. According to a recent announcement, the 
magazine will be devoted “to the study of means where- 
by a reconstruction of the social order may be brought 
about in a Christian way.” Not only Marxism, it is 
said, will discover in the Christian Front an opponent, 
but also “that form of ruthless despotism (!) known as 
Fascism.”” The new publication is also “unalterably op- 
posed to the present un-Christian and unreasonable eco- 
nomic chaos, known as the capitalist: system.” 


To the above list of journals should be added 
two devated especially to the problems of rural 
life: Landward, now in its third year, and the 
publication known as Rural Bureau Notes, the 


ates organ of the Rural Life Bureau, N. C. 
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A Branch Convention on Persecution 
of the Church 


Taking a broader view than is commonly 
done of the persecution of religion and the 
Church, of which evidences are particularly 
plentiful in Russia, Mexico and Germany, the 
recent convention of the Central Verein of Min- 
nesota devoted a resolution to a presentation of 
what is a widespread movement, modern pagan- 
ism. The declaration, which, moreover, sum- 
marizes succinctly the Joint Pastoral Letter of 
the Bishops of Germany, reads: 


“Enjoying the rights and liberties guaranteed by the 
Constitution of our country, we cannot but sympathize 
with those peoples who, ruled at the present time by 
dictators or parties, are subject to overt acts committed 
by the public authorities whose will alone is law. In 
Russia and Mexico the persecution visited on the early 
Christians by a Nero or Diocletian have been repeated 
in recent years. Thus an age which boasted of having 
proclaimed and attained toleration, produced numerous 
martyrs of the Faith. 


“Tn all Christian countries of the world, modern pag- 
anism is not merely rearing its head, but increasing its 
stranglehold on the mass of the people. Here and there 
a return even to the pagan gods of old is promoted. 
Christianity and the Church are decried and accused of 
being alien to the true genius and traditions of the peo- 
ple whose faith is to be destroyed. These doctrines are 
promoted not merely in Mexico and over the Andes in 
South America but before all also in Germany. Hence 
our co-religionists in the land from which our fathers 
came to America are faced on the one hand with the 
Totalitarian State, while, on the other, a strong, well 
organized movement is engaged in promoting a revival 
of Germanic paganism. Which revival, unparalleled 
since the days of Julian the Apostate, is intended to 
result in the triumph of German nationalism. 


“In the face of these conditions, which were approach- 
ing a climax rapidly, the Bishops of Germany decided 
to meet at the grave of St. Boniface, the Apostle of 
their nation, at Fulda. Inspired as it were by memories 
of the labors and death of St. Boniface at the hands of 
pagan Frisians, there resulted from their deliberations 
a Pastoral worthy of the attention and study of every 
serious-minded Catholic. While emphasizing the obliga- 
tion of every Christian to be loyally obedient to consti- 
tuted authority, the document stresses the religious 
rights of citizens with which the State must not inter- 
fere. The memorable declaration furthermore insists 
that the rights of the Church should be respected in ac- 
cordance with the guarantees of the Concordat. And to 
the complaint of the official press of their country that 
the Church and clergy were interfering with political 
matters, the Conference of German Bishops reply with 
the charge: But what of the continual interference of 
political power with the affairs of the Church? 


“Because the Pastoral is so significantly timely as a 
challenge to the god State, this convention begs to 
thank the Conference of German Bishops for this docu- 
ment, assuring them at the same time of the unfailing 
sympathy of our members for the Catholics of Germany 
in their present trials. To these expressions of sym- 
pathy we promise to add our prayer for the Church in 


Germany and the harassed Catholics of Mexico and 
Russia.” 


Consideration of the entire problem of per- 
secution of the Church from these broad view- 
points will prove far more valuable for our so- 
cleties than an occasional condemnation of the 
governments say of Russia or Mexico, lacking 
the basis of correct knowledge and understand- 
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ing of the important implications of a situation 
pegns not two or three but numerous na- 
ions. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF YOUTH 


The Negative Aspect of the Study Club 


It _would seem that, despite the varying 
proximate purposes to which study groups ad- 
dress themselves, there is an ultimate objective 
which all share in common. In the last analy- 
sis, the raison d’etre of such groups is simply 
the preservation and development of a true 
Catholic culture. Beginning with the individual 
—the cell—this culture, it is hoped, will eventu- 
ally penetrate and permeate the whole of our 
social organism. 


In the pursuit of this cultural objective it ap- 
pears there are two aspects to be noted—a neg- 
ative and a positive one. It is the first of these 
which, experience shows, has been too largely 
neglected, if indeed, it is realized at all. In the 
conservation and propagation of a Catholic cul- 
ture, particularly in reference to the individual, 
the avoidance and removal of unwholesome in- 
fluences seem of prime importance. Immersed 
as we are in an atmosphere surcharged with 
the principles and practices of a pagan world, 
it is little wonder that the average Catholic un- 
consciously imbibes many of its vicious ele- 
ments. Content with a sense of smug self- 
complacency, we seem heedless of the influences 
all about us which constantly threaten to inject 
their fatal virus into our ways of thinking and 
acting. It is precisely.here that the study club 
can serve one of its most useful purposes; for 
it should render the individual conscious of 
these subversive elements in life and induce him 
to react against them. 


A strict attention to this negative aspect 
would have far-reaching results. Now, since 
such ideas are disseminated, principally by 
books, pamphlets and periodicals, the first step 
should be a very practical resolution not to look 
at, read or buy any literature suspected of 
teaching false doctrine. Even apart from pat- 
ently evil literature, there is much that is quite 
useless for a Catholic who has serious work to 
do. Why waste one’s time in skimming over 
novels, in devouring the daily newspapers, 
merely to be abreast of the times! A news- 
paper and a novel can be of real service to a 
man, but a person who is fed on nothing else, 
is too soft for the hardships of strenuous battle 
for Christ; he is not prepared for a stern cam- 
paign. Similarly, the earnest Catholic will take 
a definite stand against doubtful films and 
places of amusement; against unwholesome 
company and even against the half-formed 
Catholics who know hosts of difficulties against 
our religion, but nothing deep or solid about our 
answers founded on simple and straightforward 


doctrine and traditions. He will further come 
to know and shun those countless practices of 
public and private life vitiated by the un- 
licensed freedom of a liberalistic age. 


It is through this negative aspect of the 
study club that much of the current dualism in 
Catholic life can be destroyed. Without the em- 
ployment of these negative means, the positive 
efforts of inculcating a Catholic culture may 
simply tend to accentuate the difference, even 
now too great, between Catholic belief and Cath- 
olic practice. The constructive function of the 
study club, which would create an active Cath- 
olic culture rather than a merely passive one, 
will be discussed in a subsequent issue. 

A. H. C. 


% 


Minnesota C. V. Institute of Social Study 


The success of the first Institute of Social 
Study, contemplated largely as a course of in- 
struction for Youth Leadership, conducted in 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., under 
the joint auspices of the Benedictine Fathers 
and the State Branch of the C. V., has led to 
an extension of the scope of the undertaking. 
Instead of a midwinter term of six week-end 
conferences, two terms have been arranged for, 
a first semester on Economic Principles, a sec- 
ond on Political Principles. 


The first semester was inaugurated October 26th; the 
initial conference will be succeeded by those arranged 
for November 16-17, December 14-15, and January 11- 
12. The topics selected are: 1. Capitalism: Its, Historical 
Development, Nature and Benefits; The Nature and 
Meaning of Culture; The Mystical Body.—2. Critique of 
Capitalism: Ownership and Finance; Human Personal- 
ity; Age of Plenty; Characteristics of Culture; Spiritual 
Intercommunication. —- 3. Reconstruction: Socialism; 
Partnership and Corporations; Distributism; Modern 
Culture; The Mystical Body and Catholic Action.—4. 
The Question of Money: Nature and Purpose of Money; 
Government Control; Social Credit; Christian Cultural 
Ideals; The Mystical Body and Social Injustice. 

Under the head of Political Principles, to be treated 
during the second semester, the following topics have 
been selected for consideration: 1. Nature of the State: 
Need and Purpose of Civil Society; Origin of Civil 
Power; The Totalitarian State; Culture and the Lit- 
urgy; The Mystical Body.—2. Questions of Jurisdiction; 
Government and Regulation of Business; State, Indi- 
vidual, and Family Relief; State, Church, and Educa- 
tion; Culture and the Material World; The Mystical 
Body and Works of Mercy.—3. Forms of Government: 
Democracy; Fascism and Communism; The Corporate 
State; Culture and Religion; The Mystical Body and 
Race Prejudice—4. Internationalism: Why International 
Society; The Place of Nationalism; Ethics of War; Cul- 
ture and Social Values; The Mystical Body and War. 


By agreement between the Benedictine Fath- 
ers of St. John’s and the lay leaders of the en- 
terprise the undertaking is to be known as The 
Central Verein Institute for Social Study. 


* se * 


Youth came into its own again at the Man- 
kato convention of the Central Verein of Min- 
nesota. Young folks participated in the huge 
parade which preceded the mass meeting, and 
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then joined others in a meeting conducted in the 
school hall under the chairmanship of Mr. Wm. 
A. Boerger, President of the State Branch. 

Rev. John A. De Vilbiss, S.J., Mr. Boerger, and Mr. 
J. M. Aretz, President of the Cath. Aid Association of 
Minnesota, addressed the audience, mostly children of 
grade and high school age, in an informal manner, con- 
tinuing a custom introduced a number of years ago by 
President Boerger. The audience contributed to the 
program by community singing and individual musical 
numbers. 

On the evening of the same day—Sunday, 
September 22nd—the younger members of the 
Committee on Resolutions met with a number 
of priests to discuss youth problems and plans 
for organizing and training young people for 
Catholic Action. The report on this conference 
was presented by Chairman Alphonse J. Matt 
to the convention the following afternoon, along 
with a resolution- drafted by the group declar- 
ing: 


“We recommend that our societies actively support 
the Institute of Social Study conducted at St. John’s 
University by selecting promising young men from their 
midst for participation at the week-end lecture courses, 
and, if need be, pay part or all of their expenses. (The 
State group pays the board and registration costs of 
members. However, local societies are expected to re- 
imburse travel costs of their delegates, and the entire 
cost for delegates sent in addition to those accommo- 
dated by the State organization.) 


“Our societies gratefully accept the generous offer 
of St. Benedict’s College of a scholarship to be given 
a daughter or sister of our members, who may win the 
Essay Contest sponsored by that institution.” 


As noted elsewhere, the convention appropri- 
ated $500 for continuation of the Institute of 
Social Study. 


* BY K 


In order to offer the members of the Young 
Men’s District League of the Jefferson City 
(Mo.) Deanery and the young women of the 
same area opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with suggested plans for organized recreation 
in their parishes, the officers arranged for a 
“Recreational Institute,’ conducted by Rev. 
George Nell, of Island Grove, Il. 


The Institute, held in Jefferson City on three days 
during the week of September 22, attracted represen- 
tatives from 13 sodalities, the attendance ranging be- 
tween 26 and 30 young laymen and women, while some 
10 priests participated in the one or other lecture or 
demonstration. In addition to group recreation demon- 
strations, there was also an illustrated lecture on “Qua- 
dragesimo anno.”—Some of the suggested forms of 
community recreation have since been experimented 
with in parishes represented at the Institute. 


The editor of one of the leading Catholic 
monthlies of the country wrote us: 


“This is just a note to tell you how much I enjoyed 
Father Frenay’s article, ‘The Head of the Family,’ in 
your July-August issue. It says very clearly a number 
of things that certainly need saying.” 


The valuable treatise has now been published 
by us in the shape of a brochure. 


Study Clubs 


All too many study clubs are still-born. 
Therefore, let enthusiasts consider well the 
scathing remarks regarding ill advised efforts 
of this kind, published in ‘Campion Pamphlet 
No. 1,” by the Campion Propaganda Commit- 
tee: 


“Too many Catholics have formed the habit of talk- 
ing about Catholic Action, and then patting each other 
on the back as expert Catholic Actionists. Study 
Groups—those apathetic miserable collections of “join- 
ers’ and one-week enthusiasts who, after an elaborate 
constitution has been drawn up, and Presidents, Vice- 
Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurers have been elect- 
ed, appoint a Committee to ‘look into this Liturgical 
Movement stuff.’ It dies in six months, or else lives 
feebly in waves and emotion, passing resolutions like 
mad. No wonder so many Catholic Youth are sick and 
tired of such ‘Catholic Action!’ ” 

The Campions “have finished with that.” 
They are organized for hard work and not to be 
amused. “When a Campion becomes dormant,” 
the account goes on, “‘when he ceases to work on 
the projects, sell papers, attend meetings, In 
short when he ceases to pray, act, and sacrifice, 
the Central Committee suspends him after sev- 
eral notices. We want only non-talking work- 
ers.” 


Not that the Campions disregard study as a 
part of their task; “all new Campions must go 
through a course of study before they become 
full members, but they work while they study.” 
They sell papers on the streets and in front of 
churches, “the best way to damage individual 
self-esteem, collect clothes, perform manual 
work of various kinds, work in the Campion 
library or engage in clerical work.’ We can 
well believe that there is “always plenty of 
work to be done.’”’ We know this to be true 
from experience, but, oh, how few the number 
of volunteer workers! 


* k * 


The Fall Course of the Franciscan Study 
Club, St. Louis, will be devoted to things litur- 
gical: altar and sanctuary. It was inaugurated 
on September 29th with a visit to O’Fallon, one 
of the centers of the liturgical movement in our 
country. 

Two winter courses are contemplated, the second one 
of which will continue the study of the liturgy. “Old 
and New Things,” from the Parables of Our Lord, will 
constitute the subject to be pursued by the attendants 
at the first winter course. On nine Tuesdays, beginning 
with April 14th, the members of this group will delve 
into the “Franciscan origins of popular devotions.” 


a3 K KA 


A group of St. Louis’ Study Clubs have or- 
ganized a conference which once a month meets 
in the Central Bureau. According to the con- 
templated Constitution, the organization will be 
known as the “The Catholic Culture League,” 
intended to pursue the following purposes: 

1. Development of personal Catholic culture through 


personal sanctification and study; 2. preservation of the 
remainders of Catholic culture still extant in society; 
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and 3. promulgation of Catholic culture through study 
to es the mind of the Church into the mind of the 
world. 


Four parish study clubs and one of nurses were rep- 
resented at the meeting. 


Consecration of the Most Rev. A. J. Muench 


Unusual dignity surrounded the consecration, 
on October 15th, of the Most Rev. Aloisius J. 
Muench, Bishop of Fargo, in the church of the 
Gesu in Milwaukee. Due in part to the fact 
that His Excellency, the Most Reverend Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate in the 
U. S., performed the ceremony, in part, how- 
ever, also to the unusual care bestowed upon 
the solemnity by all of its principals. The great 
gathering of priests, nuns and laypeople was, 
on the other hand, also a demonstration of 
esteem for the consecrandus and the venerable 
Seminary with which he has been prominently 
identified. 


The Central Verein was represented at the 
ceremony by Mr. F. C. Blied, of Madison, Wis., 
First Vice President, acting for President John 
Eibeck, of Pittsburgh, unavoidably detained in 
the East; Mr. Michael Girten, Chicago, and Mr. 
Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn., Honorary 
Presidents; Mr. Jos. Matt, St. Paul, and Mr. F. 
P. Kenkel, St. Louis, Chairman of the C. V. Com- 
mittee on Catholic Action and Director of the 
Central Bureau respectively; F. J. Dockendorff, 
La Crosse, Wis., General Secretary; Wm. H. 
Siefen and Jos. Derbacher, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, representing the C. V. of that State; 
E. A. Winkelmann, as President of the Cath. 
Union of Missouri, and others; while the 
official representatives of the Natl. Catholic 
Women’s Union were Mrs. Minnie Springob, 
Milwaukee, Hon. President, N. C. W. U., Mrs. 
Geo. Graef, President of the Wisconsin Branch, 
Mrs. G. H. Breitenbach, Mrs. John Zeidler, and 
Miss Elsbeth Klose, all of Wisconsin. 


The token presented to the newly consecrated 
Bishop by the C. V. is a Confirmation Mitre, a 
product of the liturgical art studios of the 
Sisters of the Most Precious Blood, at O’Fal- 
lon, Mo. 

His Excellency, so long identified with the C. 
V. and the social endeavors of the C. B., and for 
a number of years member of the Committee on 
Catholic Action, though constrained to sever 
active membership in the Committee, has con- 
sented to serve as its Honorary Chairman in 
the future. 


Necrology 


The days of German priests in Europe volun- 
teering, because of the dearth of missioners in 
our country, for the ministry among the German 
people of the U. S., belong to the past. Never- 
theless those apostolic souls have successors in 
the young men who, intending to dedicate their 


lives to the service of God in Holy Orders, leave 
well equipped dioceses and parishes in long-set- 
tled sections of the country and offer to labor 
In sees that, by comparison, are outposts on the 
frontier. One of these men was the late Fr. 
Francis H. Scherbring, who died in Portland 
rather suddenly after a number of years of 
service as pastor of the parish at Sublimity. 
For Fr. Scherbring, like his brother Joseph, 
pastor at Stayton in the same state, and his 
sister, a nun stationed in Shaw, Oregon, chose 
to leave the well organized and long established 
Iowa diocese in which he spent his years as a 
young man to follow a presumably more ardu- 
ous life in the far Northwest. That he devoted 
wholesouled interest to the cause of the Central 
Verein must, in justice, be recorded here; Cath- 
olics in the state of Oregon, however, need not 
be reminded of it, so emphatically was he iden- 
tified with our movement as well as with other 
Catholic endeavors. 

Fr. Francis Scherbring, still in the forties, died all 
too young, according to human judgment. His worth 
as a priest was lovingly estimated by one who knew him 
well, the Most Rev. Edward D. Howard, Archbishop of 
Portland, in the eulogy spoken at his obsequies. “His 
death is an irreparable loss to the diocese and to this 
parish,” declared the Archbishop, who dwelt on the 
young man’s coming to the Northwest, his labors in 
Salem, Shaw, Stayton, and Sublimity. “Not by the 
methods of an aggressive salesman,” said the speaker, 
“not by loud-sounding eloquence did he carry on his 
work. Blessed with a keener insight than most men and 
with a heart filled with compassion and understanding 
did he, in all kindliness, counsel and guide those en- 
trusted to his care. Loving all men as he did, rich and 
poor, men of all classes and creeds sought his friend- 
ship, and he gave it freely.” 

In spite of the remoteness of Oregon from 
most of the cities in which the C. V. has con- 
ducted conventions, Fr. Scherbring attended 
more than one, at great personal sacrifice, since 
our Federation met in Salem in 1929. 


A Strong Fraternal Insurance Association 


The importance and strength of the Catholic 
Fraternals, even of that group more or less 
closely identified with our movement, is all too 
little realized. Scant heed, too, is given the 
amount of the benefits they dispense. This 
holds good also of the Catholic Aid Association 
of Minnesota. 


At the annual convention of this society, conducted 
September 24th at Mankato, it was made known that it 
numbered 17,554 members, including 829 in the juve- 
nile class, and that, since its founding, it had paid out . 
$4,752,914.00 to beneficiaries of deceased members. The 
reserve fund has, moreover, reached $3,062,684.66, an 
increase of $99,301.73 during the last year—The Asso- 
ciation is the backbone of the Minnesota Branch of the 
C. V., practically every one of its unit societies being 
affiliated with the Federation. It likewise has branches 
in the Dakotas. 


The officers, re-elected at Mankato, are: President, J. 
M. Aretz; Secretary, Frank Jungbauer; Treasurer, John 
Hasslinger; Trustees, Wm. A. Boerger, Wm. P. Gerlach, 
Willibald Eibner, Joseph Matt, and Wm. C. Stieger. 
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With the CG. V. and Its Branches 


Appointments to Executive Committee 


In conformity with a provision of the By- 
Laws of the C. V. Mr. John Eibeck, President, 
has appointed the following members-at-large 
of the Executive Committee for the term of 
one year: 

Mr. Phillipp H. Donnelly, New York; Mr. Louis M. 
Seiz, New Jersey; Gus J. Reininger, Texas; John J. 
Baumgartener, North Dakota, and George J. Phillipp, 
Indiana. With the exception of Mr. Phillipp, who re- 


places Mr. Charles Hilker, of the same state, the per- 
sonnel of the group remains unchanged. 


New Jersey Group in Spirited Convention 


A number of young men delegates to the an- 
nual convention of the New Jersey Branch of 
the C. V., conducted September 14-15 in New- 
ark, “took an active interest in the proceed- 
ings,” writes Mr. L. M. Seiz, Past President of 
that Federation. ‘Moreover,’ he continues, ‘‘a 
committee was formed from men in their ranks, 
and apparently a zealous one at that, which is 
to devote itself to promotion of the Youth 
Movement in the organization.” 


This was but one evidence of activity. Others 
were offered by the Message submitted by Pres- 
ident G. Poll, the report on the endeavors of 
the Committee on Legislation, presented by Mr. 
Ch. A. Saling, and reports of other committees 
and the affiliated societies and Leagues. Sup- 
plemented by the statements of officers of the 
Hudson and Essex County Federations of the 
Women’s Union on the endeavors of their con- 
stituents, the reports display a goodly volume 
of earnest endeavor and creditable results. The 
convention stimulated the members to renewed 
activity. 


A heartening feature was the report of the President 
of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, and of its New York 
Branch, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, on the La Crosse con- 
vention of the C. V. and the Women’s Union. The pres- 
ence and the address of the Most Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, 
Bishop of Newark, proved inspiring. His Excellency, at 
the final, well attended mass meeting, commended the 
Central Verein of men and women for their constant 
devotion to Catholic Action and urged them to pay spe- 
cial attention to the promotion of religious instruction. 
The participation of a large number of priests exerted 
a stimulating effect. 


A sermon on Catholic Action was delivered by the 
Rev. Hubert Ostermann, O.M.C., at the church services. 
At one of the meetings, Mr. W. A. Fitzgerald spoke on 
Religious Education; at. another, Mrs. M. Powers dis- 
coursed on Social Justice, while Mr. Casper Schwartz 
discussed the obligation of cooperating with the Cath- 
olic Press. In addition to His Excellency, the Bishop of 
Newark, Mr. Jos. F. Moriarty and’Mr. W. A. Bender 
delivered addresses at the mass meeting, the former 
speaking on Catholic Action and Society, the latter on 
the U. S. Constitution and the Schools.—Mr. Jos. Nad- 
ler, Secretary for the past ten years, having declined 
renomination, Mr. Andrew Heinzmann, of Union City, 
was elected his successor, all other incumbents being 
reelected. Next year’s convention is to be conducted in 
Egg Harbor City. 


Numerous Important Features Mark 
Minnesota Branch Convention 


Naught but careful planning, devotion to duty, 
and a considerable measure of discipline make 
it possible for the Minnesota Branch of the C. 
V. to conduct annually conventions such as that 
held in Mankato September 22 and 23, with a 
program full to overflowing with important in- 
structive features and the normal routine ot 
administration and organization. For two days 
the delegates attend meetings and conferences 
and committee sessions, imbued, it seems, with 
indefatigable zeal, patience and endurance.— 
The pontifical high mass and sermon; an 1m- 
posing parade; an open-air mass meeting, par- 
alleled by an indoor meeting for school boys 
and girls; two or three sessions of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions; three business sessions; a 
Conference on Family Life; a Conference on 
the Youth Movement; hours devoted to reports 
on the C. V. Convention, the transactions of the 
Executive Board, the annual Essay Contest; an 
address by the Director of the Central Bureau; 
discussion and ratification of the Resolutions ; 
election and installation of officers—all of this 
is crowded into two days, with a full attendance 
of delegates at each session. And the marvel is 
that discussion is always active, alert and gen- 
eral, and that the women’s Branch pursue an 
equally full program, granting no respite. Yet 
the delegates are ever willing and prepared for 
all that is offered, and themselves contribute 
generously to the deliberations. 

At Mankato the Archbishop of St. Paul, the Most 
Rey. John Gregory Murray, pontificated in the morning 
of the 22nd and delivered the sermon, urging continu- 
ation of the Apostolate of Christ by individuals and so- 
cieties. His Excellency, moreover, at the afternoon 
mass meeting, discoursed on the Christian family as the 
foundation of a well-ordered social life, his address be- 
ing followed by that of Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of 
the Central Bureau, on Our People on the Land, a Priv- 
ilege, an Obligation, while the Rev. Virgil Michel, O.S. 
B., of St. John’s Abbey, spoke on The Liturgy, the 
Basis of Social Regeneration. 

The Conference on Family Life, the second major 
feature of an educational nature, offered in the after- 
noon of the 23rd, was marked by addresses by Rev. 
James A. Byrnes, Superintendent of the St. Paul Dio- 
cesan Bureau of Education, on Education, a Coopera- 
tive Enterprise, and by Rey. A. J. Schladweiler, New 
Ulm, on The Home and Catholic Culture. This session 
was followed by the award of prizes granted winners 
of the annual German Essay Contest, and, the joint 
meeting having adjourned, by a session devoted to con- 
sideration of the Youth Movement, with Mr. Alphonse 
J. Matt as speaker, in the men’s division, and by ad- 
dresses in the women’s meeting, delivered by Rev. Wm. 
Wey, Winsted, who spoke on The Maternity Guild, and 
Mrs. Theresa M. Prem, St. Cloud, whose subject was 
Motherhood. Mr. Kenkel addressed both groups in sep- 
arate sessions. 

In addition to consideration of the fine Message of 
President Wm. A. Boerger, and such routine oie ees 
as reports on the C.V; convention, statements by various 
committees, including that on Promotion of Credit 
Unions, the delegates concerned themselves with a new 
undertaking, the proposed Home for the Aged spons- 
ored by the City Federation of St. Paul. Toward this 
enterprise, intended to meet a real need, both the men’s 
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and women’s Societies voted $100, and the conventi 
of the Catholic Aid Association, held on the 24th, did 
so likewise—The session devoted to problems of Youth 
was marked by a report on the Institute of Social 
Study conducted last winter by St. John’s University 
and the State Branch. An appropriation of $500 for 
continuation of this enterprise was voted, along with 
one for prizes for the Essay Contest, and another, of 
$300, for the maintenance of the Central Bureau. 

The officers of the Branch were re-elected by accla- 
mation, namely: Mr. Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Presi- 
dent; Mr. Frank Jungbauer, St. Paul, Financial Secre- 
tary; Aloys J. Bertrand, Sleepy Eye, Recording Secre- 
tary; Wm. P. Gerlach, St. Paul, Treasurer. Mr. Albert 
M. Herriges, St. Paul, was chosen Marshall, to succeed 
the deceased Michael Weiskopf. 

To indicate solidarity of the delegates with 
the purposes of. the National Eucharistic Con- 
gress, at the time convened at Cleveland, they 
adopted a resolution on The Holy Eucharist, 
and approached the Lord’s table in a body on 
the morning of the 23rd. 


Arkansas Branch in Convention 


The Benedictines of the abbey and parish at 
Subiaco were exceedingly generous to the Cath- 
olic Union and Cath. Women’s Union of Ar- 
kansas at their annual convention, conducted in 
that community October 13-14. Not only did 
they extend a welcome to the federations in an 
emergency, and when preparations had to be 
hurried, but received delegates and visitors 
with generous hospitality. Moreover, the Rev. 
Bede Mitchell, O.S.B., a member of the abbey 
community, at present stationed at Fort Smith, 
delivered the sermon on phases of Catholic Ac- 
tion, while Rt. Rev. Edward Burgert, Abbott, 
addressed the mass meeting, an important fea- 
ture of the ‘Catholic Day.” 


Another address, by the Rev. Thos. J. Frendergast, 
of the Guardian, organ of the diocese of Little Rock, 
dealt with the Catholic press and the diocesan news- 
paper. Mr. Theo. J. Arnold, President of the Union, in 
his message urged extension of the organization. Be- 
sides the delegates, representatives of St. Joseph’s Be- 
nevolent Association of Arkansas, the Catholic Knights 
of America, and the State Council of the Knights of 
Columbus participated in the convention. 

The elected officers are: Rev. Alphonse Mueller, 
O.S.B., Subiaco, Spiritual Director; Mr. T. J. Arnold, 
Little Rock, President; Leo Hammer, Fort Smith, and 
James Post, Altus, Vice Presidents; and Joseph Schnit- 
zer, Fort Smith, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Minnesota Federation Alters Name 


In conformity with the repeated suggestion, 
embodied also in the By-Laws of the C. C. V. of 
A., that the title of the State Leagues, consti- 
tuting our Federation, should identify them as 
corporate units of the C. V., the recent conven- 
tion of the Minnesota Branch chose the title: 
“Minnesota Branch of the Central Vevein 
(Staatsverband).” 


The organization was long known as the “Staatsver- 
band of Minnesota,’ and almost equally well as the 
“Catholic Federation of Minnesota.” The cognomen 
“Staatsverband” is retained in the present title as a 
concession to the sentiments and preferences of many 
members. 


The Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, North Dakota, and Kansas 
Branches preceded the Minnesota Federation in 
adopting this course. 


Archbishop Murray Addresses District League 
Study Course 


Organized slightly more than 25 years ago, 
the City Federation of St. Paul promptly de- 
voted itself to social study as one of its princi- 
pal objectives. In the course of time this aim, 
while not being lost sight of, was less assidu- 
ously fostered, the program being less system- 
atically arranged than had been the case in the 
beginning. During recent months leaders de- 
termined to return to the original plan as close- 
ly as possible, with the result that a course of 
eight lectures on “Quadragesimo anno” was de- 
termined upon, each to be delivered at a month- 
ly meeting of the Federation. 

At the October meeting Rev. Virgil Michel, O.S.B., 
Collegeville, opened the series with a lecture on Social 
Justice in the light of the Encyclical. His Excellency, 
the Archbishop of St. Paul, the Most Reverend John 
‘Gregory Murray, delivered the closing address, on the 
importance of Catholic principles for the reformation 
of society.—The routine of the District League, by no 
means unimportant, was transacted during the early 
part of the evening, features being a report on the C. 
V. convention by Mr. Wm. A. Boerger; one on the an- 
nual meeting of the State Branch, by Mr. J. M. Aretz, 
and a statement on collections for the proposed Home 
for the Aged, by Mr. Frank Kueppers, who announced 
$7,000 had thus far been subscribed for this enterprise 
of the Federation. 


The arrangement pursued should be of inter- 
est both from the angle of District League man- 
agement and that of promotion of social study. 
The St. Paul meeting attracted no less than 200 
priests and laymen,—evidence that the study 
program is not without its appeal, entirely 
apart from whatever interest may center in the 
Federation and its program of action. 

** a ok 
Rural District Leagues in Session 

Only recently we commented on the meetings 
of two rural District Leagues, illustrating the 
firm roots the C. V. has taken in that por- 
tion of our membership who live close to the 
soil. A similar situation obtains with respect 
to the Federations here reported on. 


Very appropriately the officers of the Clinton County 
D. L. of the Cath. Union of Illinois had selected ‘Pro- 
duction Control” as one of the topics to be discussed at 
the meeting conducted in Damiansville October 138th, 
the speaker being Mr. J. Twigg, of Breese, County 
Farm Adviser. An equally timely subject, the present 
status of the religious persecution in Mexico, was 
treated by Rev. John Zuroweste, of East St. Louis, who 
had recently returned from a brief sojourn in our neigh- 
boring republic. The conclusions to be drawn from the 
addresses were summarized by the Spiritual Director, 
Rey. B. H. Hilgenberg, of Carlyle, who also announced 
the customary collection for Archbishop Doering, India. 

More pretentious was the all-day meeting of the Cen- 
tral District League of the Staatsverband of Texas, 
conducted September 29th at Westphalia, in conjunction 
with the observance of the patronal feast of St. 
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Michael’s Society of that place. Features of the cele- 
bration were a high mass and the mass meeting; at the 
former the Rev. R. J. Schertz preached on Catholic Ac- 
tion; at the latter, Mr. John Pfeiffer, President of the 
State Branch of the C. V., spoke on the annual conven- 
tion of our national Federation, and on the benefits 
offered by the Insurance Branch of the State League. 
Mr. Ben Schwegmann, chairman of the annual essay 
contest sponsored by the State Branch, dwelt on the 
success thus far attained by this endeavor, designed to 
promote interest in the study of local Catholic history, 
inasfar as it pertains to people of our race. The pres- 
ent and the past Presidents of the Women’s Union, Mrs. 
Laura Sutter and Mrs. Marie Schwegmann, and prac- 
tically all of the attending priests addressed the large 
assembly of delegates and visitors. 


These and other rural groups are veritable 
strongholds of C. V. ideals and champions of C. 
V. policies. And they are valuable agencies for 
the impregnation of the rural population with 
the ideals, aims and methods of Catholic Action. 


The Holy Eucharist and the Mind of Christ 


Meeting in annual convention in Mankato 
while the National Eucharistic Congress was 
being held in Cleveland, some 800 miles away, 
the delegates representing the societies consti- 
tuting the Central Verein of Minnesota sought 
to adapt to themselves and society the spiritual 
and social fruits of veneration of the Eucharist. 
Their declaration states as a preamble that, ac- 
cording to Pope Pius XI., “a profound renewal 
of the true Christian spirit is indispensible for 
reconstruction of the social order,” for which 
reason the ‘‘convention resolves :”’ 


“That in the midst of the discord and confusion of 
modern life we stress the need of Christ our Lord as 
always the way of the world’s salvation, and the need 
of an ever more distinct consciousness of His presence 
in the Church, His mystical Body, as well as the need 
of active participation in the Christ-life of the Church, 
centering in His Eucharistic Mystery, the sacrifice-sac- 
rament of the mystical body, whose primary purpose is 
social unity of all members in Christ their head; and 

“That the mind of Christ, derived from this Euchar- 
istic worship, be carried into the everyday life of all 
members and become the inspiration and motive power 
for all Catholic individual and social activity.” 


An Organization Committee’s Venture 


Faced with three related problems in a cer- 
tain deanery, the Committee on Organization of 
the Catholic Union of Missouri, supported by 
the officers, recently engaged in a to them new 
enterprise, assisted by the corresponding com- 
mittee of the Women’s Union. 


The one-time District League of St. Charles County 
has been dormant for several years, while the young 
men’s League for the same territory has been unable to 
attain to full vigor and activity, while the Women’s D. 
L., a promising organization, established some eleven 
months ago, is anxious to add several units to its pres- 
ent forces. 

Of the means recommended to invigorate or increase 
the membership of these organizations, the most ser- 
viceable seemed a supper meeting to be arranged by the 
two State Branches, with the cooperation of St. Peter’s 
Benevolent Society and the Married Ladies Sodality of 
St. Peter’s Parish, St. Charles, to which the Rev. pastors 


and four members of each parish in the deanery would 
be invited. The supper, held October 10th, attracted 
60 participants, most of them from the deanery par- 
ishes. After addresses by a number of priests, laymen 
and laywomen, and a round-table discussion by the 
guests, the decision was reached to conduct a mass 
meeting at St. Peter’s, a rural parish in the same county, 
to obtain affiliation of societies in addition to the five 
already pledged to the men’s League and the six en- 
rolled in the women’s federation. 

Rev. A. T. Strauss, administrator of St. Peter’s par- 
ish, St. Charles, and Moderator of the State Branch of 
the Women’s Union, who was most active in the prepa- 
rations, delivered the principal address at the supper, 
seconded by priests, laymen and women. 


The results of the enterprise, thus far, are 
sufficiently promising to lead the officers of the 
two organizations to plan a similar attempt for 
one, and possibly, two additional deaneries in 
the State, their decision depending largely upon 
the response of the respective parish priests, 
still outstanding. 


iInesolutions 
Adopted by 


The Catholic Central Verein of America 
In 80th General Convention Assembled 
at La Crosse, Wis., (Aug. 17-21, 1935). 


(Concluded) 
Married Women in Industry 

We view with alarm the widespread practice of 
married women, whose husbands’ earnings suffice to 
support them, engaging in gainful occupations. It 
seems to have become a nationwide custom for women 
to continue in industry after they are married, and for 
those already married to leave the home to engage in 
gainful employment without sufficient reason. 


This practice, most harmful to women themselves, 
also strikes at the very heart of real home life. It pre- 
vents employment of men and women obliged to work 
to maintain themselves or to care for those dependent 
upon them. It most effectively drags down the stand- 
ard of wages of both men and women. 


We recommend to our affiliated societies that they 
make a special study of this most important phase of 
modern economic life and do all they can to stamp out 
or at least lessen the practice. .We suggest particu- 
larly that they direct their efforts to the study of this 
question as it affects public service, whether national, 
state or municipal. 


We call attention to the words of Pope Pius XI, em- 
bodied in his Encyclical on the Reconstruction of the 
Social Order: “Intolerable, and to be opposed with all 
our strength, is the abuse whereby mothers of families, 
because of the insufficiency of the father’s salary, are 
forced to engage in gainful occupations outside the do- 
mestic walls to the neglect of their own proper cares 
aa duties, particularly the education of their chil- 

ren.” 
Wasteful Government Spending 


We reaffirm the warnings uttered in our former reso- 
lutions that the inordinate and improvident spending of 
public monies by the Federal Government and the gov- 
ernments of the smaller political entities will inevitably 
lead to imposition of excessive taxes, mortgaging the 
lives of future generations. 


_ We advocate that our members exert their influence 
in the different divisions of government to curb waste, 
to abolish useless fads pursued in the execution of tax- 
supported social, educational and recreational projects, 
and to do away with proposals and undertakings al- 


———— EE er 
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legedly intended for reconstruction and relief that are 
useless and will provide no material benefits for the 
people. 

Credit Union Conferences 

The institution known to us as the Credit Union is a 
cooperative form of banking intended to grant people 
of small or moderate means the opportunity to further 
their economic welfare. Its purposes are not of a purely 
utilitarian nature, however desirable and laudable the 
promotion of thrift and the granting of loans to those 
in need of and worthy of assistance may be. 

What is in other parts of the world, and properly so, 
called the Peoples Bank, was intended by its founder, 
Frederick William Raiffeisen, to inculcate, develop and 
increase in the members the spirit of justice and char- 
ity, the willingness of each one to help bear the burdens 
of his neighbor. And just so long will this institution 
function in a manner beneficial to both members and 
society as the spirit of Christian solidarity guides the 
intentions and actions of the people constituting the 
membership of a Credit Union. For institutions live 
and flourish by the spirit that animates them. 

Planted in a society, one of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of which, as has been said so frequently in the 
course of the past few years, is greed, the danger that 
the noble Christian purposes of the Credit Union will 
be lost sight of, is ever present. Nor may we believe 
Parish Credit Unions to be immune against the preva- 
1ent and all-pervading tendencies of commercialism. 
Largely from considerations of this nature, the Central 
Bureau three years ago inaugurated at St. Louis the 
first Parish Credit Union Conference for the discussion 
of the problems of whatsoever nature with which the 
officers of Parish Credit Unions may be faced from 
time to time. A second Conference has been founded in 
Southeastern Missouri, and both have proven meri- 
torious. 

Lest Parish Credit Unions in the end should prove so 
many houses built on sand, because their members 
looked upon them merely as commercial institutions in- 
tended to supply what State and National Banks do not 
grant people of slender means, this convention recom- 


Child Labor Amendment 


We recommend that our several state and local 
branches peruse and consider carefully the resolution 
of the 1934 convention of the C. C. V. of A. on the so- 
called Child Labor Amendment. 

We remind our members that the promotors of rati- 
fication admit of no time limit within which the Amend- 
ment must be carried. We must therefore be most ac- 
tive in those states, the Legislatures of which have not 
yet ratified the Amendment. Every legitimate means 
in our power must be asserted to prevent its approval. 


Jubilee 

Loyal and active cooperation with the C. V. 
and the Bureau is an outstanding character- 
istic of the Roman Catholic Knights of st. 
George, Sacred Heart Parish, Indianapolis. Af- 
filiated with the C. V. through St. Joseph State 
League of Indiana since 1907, the organization 
now numbers 350 members. Its resourccs total 


$23,043.00. : 

The observance, on October 20th, by this Society o 
‘the golden jubilee of its founding on October 24th, 1885, 
was worthy of the standing and influence of the or- 
ganization. At the solemn high mass the Rev. Bernard 
Wewer, O.F.M., St. Louis, delivered the sermon, while 
at the banquet the list of speakers included His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Bishop of In- 
dianapolis, His Excellency, the Hon. Paul V. McNutt. 
Governor of Indiana, His Honor John W. Kern, Mayor 
of Indianapolis, the Rev. John Joseph Brogger, O.F.M , 
- pastor Sacred Heart parish, and Mr. Eugene L. Gocke, 
of Terre Haute, President St. Joseph State League. A. 


W. Miller, M.D., for a number of years President of the 
C. V. Branch, is President of the Society. 


Adult Education in a Rural Parish 


A priest of many merits has sent us a list of 
lectures he intends to deliver to the members of 
a rural parish in Kansas during the coming 
winter: 

1) Cooperation; 2) Reconstruction of the Social Or- 
der; 3) The New Deal, based on articles in Social 
Justice for May, June, July-August; 4) The Head of 
the Family, and 5) The Tariff and Foreign Markets. 


This pastor has sedulously striven to interest 
his parishioners in social and economic prob- 
lems. Last winter, however, it was impossible 
for him to give more than three lectures on ac- 
count of the dust storms. 


A Priest’s Generosity 


The Central Verein and the Bureau are in- 
debted to the generosity of the Rev. Louis Huf- 
ker, of Quincy, Ill., for a gift of $37.00 to pay 
for a bronze tablet at the entrance to the Bu- 
reau with the inscription: 


“Central Bureau, The Catholic Central Verein of 
America, Founded 1855.” 


In the letter conveying the donation, Fr. Huf- 
ker writes: 


“....Most of all I’m glad that you have a bronze tab- 
let instead of that—well, what would you call it?— 
caricature that absolutely, in no manner, corresponded 
with the dignity and worth of the institution it was 
meant to identify. However, don’t consider this a ‘bawl- 
ing-out’—it’s just my way of looking at it. Maybe your 
old sign demonstrated very well your fine spirit of pov- 
erty, a virtue rare enough in these days, and of which 
the new sign will perhaps apparently rob you; but don’t 
worry, those who know you will always hold in high 
esteem the wonderful Christian spirit of poverty and 
sacrifice of your truly apostolic establishment!”’ 


Three New Brochures 


Not only for general reading, but in par- 
ticular for the use of Study and Discussion 
Clubs, the Bureau is issuing three new bro- 
chures, all of a type that should recommend 
them for both purposes. 


“The Head of the Family,’ first published in our 
journal, develops and emphasizes certain all too gener- 
ally neglected truths and principles. Fr. Frenay, O.P., the 
author, argues in a popular style for a return to recog- 
nition of the correct concept regarding the divinely im- 
posed rights and obligations of the husband and father 
in the family. It is, to an extent, a protest against 
Feminism. 

The brochure “The First Printed Protestant English 
Bible and Its Significance,’ from the pen of the Rev. 
John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap., is replete with information, 
always valuable, but particularly opportune at the pres- 
ent because of the recent commemoration of the fourth 
centenary of the appearance in 1535 of an English 
translation of the Bible by Miles Coverdale, a renegade 
monk, referred to erroneously in articles and addresses 
“as the first English Bible.” This falsehood is exposed 
by the author of the brochure, who adds much other 
information on the subject of English Bibles to his. 
refutation of the legend under consideration. 
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Rev. Fr. Francis Borgia Steck’s, O.F.M.. brochure 
“The First Half-Century of Spanish Dominion in Mex- 
ico, 1522 to 1572” deals with a period of American his- 
tory important for an understanding of the state of 
affairs in Mexico today. The scholarship of the author, 
professor of Hispanic-American History in the Catholic 
University at Washington, is ample warrant for the ex- 
cellence of this study. 

The three brochures are recommended for 
use in Church Door Racks, by Study Clubs, and 
supplementary reading of High School and Col- 
lege students. 


Miscellany 


The declarations of the La Crosse convention 
of our organization, the virile Catholic Herald 
of London thinks, “are marked not only by 
timeliness, but also by striking frankness.” 
This applies, the readers are told, “‘to the state- 
ment on economic recovery, wasteful govern- 
ment spending, cooperation, credit union con- 
ferences, and child labor amendment.” 


The account quotes from the resolutions, devoting 
special attention to extracts from the declaration re- 
garding the necessity of organizing credit union con- 
ferences, “lest parish credit unions in the end should 
prove so many houses built on sand.” 


The tragic situation in which the German 
missions the world over find themselves at pres- 
ent, due to the financial policy of the Berlin 
government, is commented on sorrowfully by 
every missionary writing to us. Thus a veteran 
of many years of service in pagan lands, an 
Archbishop, says in a communication of recent 
date: 


“It becomes increasingly difficult to carry on, since 
we cannot expect any help from Germany. Hven the 
subsidy we expect to receive from the Propagation of the 
Faith is withheld in Germany; the present government 
permits no money to leave the country.” 


. Mr. Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Second Vice 
President of the C. V., born in the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg, has long continued to cultivate 
fellowship with and between the one-time in- 
habitants of that state and their descendants in 
the U.S. He is at present Grand President of 
the Luxemburg Brotherhood of America and 
Secretary of the Luxemburg Chamber of Com- 
merce of America. 

The sustained interest Mr. Gilson has devoted to his 
closer countrymen in the U. S. was recognized recently 
by Her Highness Charlotte, Grand Duchess of Luxem- 
burg, and the Government of the country, who con- 
ferred upon Mr. Gilson the Order of Knight of the Oak 
. Leaf Crown. Presentation was made at a mass meet- 
ing of Luxemburgers held in Chicago October 13, by 
Mr. Wm. H. Hamilton, Honorary Consul of Luxemburg. 


Book Review 


Der Grosse Herder. Vol. XI: Sippe bis Unterfranken. 

- ai aap Book Co., Freiburg and St. Louis, 
Whatever else intellectual culture may mean, 
it certainly stands: primarily for vitalized 
knowledge. It implies that one has not only 


acquired information concerning facts but that 
he sees these facts in their mutual relations and 
as a coordinated and organic whole. To lay 
claim to culture one must be able also to see the 
practical bearings of knowledge and to apply 
it to the requirements of life. Such vitalized 
knowledge always is useful whereas mere in- 
formation may at times prove nothing but an 
encumbrance. The soul of all culture is insight. 
It is this insight which places details in the 
right focus and thus affords a well balanced 
view of the universe and a proper evaluation 
of lifes Not without justice does the great ref- 
erence work which we owe to the publishing 
house of Herder and which is fast moving to 
its conclusion, raise the claim that it consti- 
tutes not merely a storehouse of systematically 
arranged and accessible data but that more- 
over it assists in the acquisition of a cultural 
outlook on the world, life and humanity. It is 
planned as an interpreter of: universal reality 
and presents the sum total of human knowl- 
edge as an integrated and hierarchically organ- 
ized whole. No one in our days can embrace 
the totality of human lore, and hence the work 
is indispensable to the learned and helpful to 
all who wish to judge intelligently what hap- 
pens around them in the physical and human 
world. 


The present volume is extraordinarily rich 
in topics of special interest. A few of these 
we will call to the attention of the reader and 
he will be able to realize what a bounteous in- 
tellectual feast is in store for him. We mention 
the following: Morality, History of morals, 
Slavery, Solidarism, Sunstroke, Soviet Russia, 
Social Question, Social education, Socialism, 
Social psychology, Social insurance, Spiritism, 
Sport, Language, the State, City planning, 
Steel, Statistics, Penology, Road building, 
South America, Tobacco, Tariffs, Baptism, In- 
dustrial technique, Theater, Theology, Veter- 
inary Surgery, Animals and their distribution, 
Capital punishment, Vocal Films, Cremation, 
Loyalty, Tuberculosis among men and animals, 
Accident insurance, Infallibility, Universities, 
Lae competition, Weeds and their destruc- 
ion. 


A Catholic encyclopedia should be particu- 
larly anxious to do justice to our own who have 
achieved renown, especially as all too frequently 
they are slighted by other works of reference. 
Now we miss in the present volume the poet 
Sonnenberg and in a previous one Elisabeth 
Kulmann, of whom Goethe spoke very highly. 
The editors will do well to go over the whole 
work carefully and to supply whatever omis-. 
sions they detect in an appendix to the out- 
standing final volume. It no doubt is their 
earnest desire to make the work as nearly per- 
fect as a human work can be. 


C. BRUEHL 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
bs Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pras. des C. V.: 
Rey. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, 
S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. Fe Moosmann, Munhall, 
Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Hecken- 
kamp, Quincy, Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

_ Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
ae Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
en an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kirche und Sozialordnung. 


Die Sorge um geniigenden Lebensraum ist die 
uralte Schicksalssorge des germanischen und 
deutschen Menschen. Raumenge trieb die Ger- 
manen auf Wanderschaft und liess ganze Stam- 
me mit wertvollstem Bluterbe zugrunde gehen. 
Raumenge hat nicht minder die friihe Geschich- 
te des deutschen Volkes bestimmt. Die Begeg- 
nung mit der Kirche, durch deren Vermittlung 
der Deutsche die Technik des Rodens und die 
geistige Kraft zu roden lernte, hat fiir die Dau- 
er der Rodungsperiode die Sorge um Neuland 
fiir mehr als 14 Jahrtausend (etwa 600-1200) 
in den Hintergrund gedrangt. Noch bevor die 
Rodungsperiode endgiiltig abgeschlossen war, 
setzte — wiederum in allen wesentlichen Punk- 
ten von der Kirche und ihrem Geiste getragen 
— die Ostkolonisation, dstlich der Elbe, ein, 
durch die bis zur Wende vom 14. zum 15. Jahr- 
hundert die Sorge um Unterbringung der wach- 
senden Menschenzahl gebannt blieb. Als aber 
die Ostkolonisation abgeschlossen war und die 
Volksvermehrung anhielt, ohne dass weiteres 
_ Neuland zur Verfiigung stand, da trat das Ge- 

spenst der Raumnot erneut vor unser Volk. 
Wieder gelang es die Sorge zu bannen und zwar 
in der sog. Periode der Stadtegriindungen. Sie 
beginnt entsprechend der ortlichen Verhaltnisse 
im Gebiet der Altstimme (also westlich der E]- 
be) friiher und spater im kolonialen Neulande 
Ostlich der Elbe. 

Auch jetzt wieder hat die Kirche ganz we- 
sentlichen Einfluss ausgeiibt. Wie ja tiberhaupt 
fast alle Entwicklungen dem Staate von der 
Kirche vorgemacht wurden.”’') Die Bischofs- 
stidte waren die gréssten und bedeutendsten 
des Mittelalters. Man denke blos an Koln, 
Strassburg, Mainz, Worms, Speyer, Regens- 
burg, Augsburg, Hamburg, Hildesheim, Bam- 
berg u.s.w. Um Kloster als Centren entstanden 
zahlreiche Stidte, wie z. B. St. Gallen, Fulda, 
Hersfeld, Corwey, Schaffhausen, Eichstadt u.s. 
w. Es ist kein Zufall, dass die Bischofsstadte 
grossere Bedeutung besassen als die K6nigs- 
stidte (Dortmund, Goslar, Nordhausen, Aa- 


1) Roscher, System der Volkswirtschaft, Bd. I, 620. 


chen, Ulm, Kaiserslautern u.s.w.), denn der 
Bischof hatte seinen Sitz standig in der Stadt, 
der Konig nur voriibergehend. Standi ger 
Sitz bedeutet einen standigen geistigen, 
gesellschaftlichen und wirtschaftlichen Mittel- 
punkt und damit eine stindige Anregung 
und Befruchtung in gar vieler Hinsicht. Aber 


| auch fiir die landesherrlichen Stidte bedeutete 


die Kirche mit ihren Organisationen eine nicht 
wegzudenkende Belebung. Oft bedeutete z. B. 
ein Kloster mit seiner Klosterschule und seinem 
religidsen Centrum den geistigen und wirt- 


- Schaftlichen Mittelpunkt der Stadt und ihrer 


umgebenden Landschaft. Richtig sagt der Pro- 
testant Arnold: ,,;Wie ohne die Kirche keine 
Stadte moglich gewesen waren, so war sie es 
auch, die ihren Hinfluss wieder auf das Land 
erstreckte und diesem die Erfolge des stadti- 
schen Lebens mitteilte.”?) Aehnliche Auffas- 
sungen finden wir tibrigens auch bei so bedeu- 
tenden Forschern wie Lamprecht und Sombart. 
Halten wir also fest, dass die Kirche mittelbar 
und unmittelbar an der Griindung und am Auf- 
bliihen des glanzenden deutschen Stadtewesens 
beteiligt war. 

In den aufbliihenden Stadten fand das deut- 
sche Volk jene notwendigen Reservoire, welche 
die ‘‘zuviel” gewordenen Menschen aufnehmen 
konnten. Die Anziehungskraft dieser Reser- 
voire war umso grosser, weil die Menschen dort 
nicht blos Existenz finden, sondern als Biirger 
zugleich ihre Freiheit behalten bzw. tiberhaupt 
erst erwerben konnten. (Stadtluft macht frei!) 
Dass gerade die geistlichen Griindungen beson- 
ders bevorzugt wurden, zeigt das Sprichwort: 
Unterm Krummstab ist gut leben! 

Die Einwohnerzahl der Stadte ist langsam 
aber stetig gewachsen. Damit war fiir einen ~ 
mehr oder minder langen Zeitraum die Sorge 
um die Unterbringung der wachsenden Men- 
schenziffern gebannt, aber schliesslich eine an- 
dere Sorge dafiir eingetauscht worden: wie die- 
se wachsenden Massen der Stadte ernahren? 

Im ganzen Abendlande taucht mit Beginn des 
15. Jahrhunderts erst zogernd dann immer 
dringender die Sorge auf, wie die wachsende 
Zahl der besitzlosen, armen aber arbeitsfahigen 
Menschen erndhren, die ihren Unterhalt durch 
Erwerbstiatigkeit iiberhaupt nicht oder doch 
nur in unzureichendem Ausmasse fanden und 
darum entweder betteln oder hungern oder gar 
verhungern mussten. 

Ueber den Umfang dieses Massenelendes lie- 
gen uns zahlreiche Belege vor. So schatzt an- 
fangs des 15. Jahrhunderts Guillebert von Metz 
die Zahl der Armen in Paris auf 80,000. Das 
kleine Troyes hatte bei der Zahlung von 1842 
15,309 Einwohner “ausser 3,000 Bettlern.” 
Nach W. Harrisson (1577-1587) sind in Eng- 
land dieser Zeit die Armen eine Landplage. Im 
Deutschland derselben Zeit werden — wie Som- 


2) Arnold, W., ,,Zur Geschichte des Eigentums in den 
deutschen Stidten.” S. 57. 
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bart angibt — auf je 1,000 Einwohner nicht 
weniger als 260 Arme gerechnet. Im allgemei- 
nen darf man ohne Uebertreibung sagen, dass 
zumindest nach 1400 und besonders in den 
Staidten etwa ein Viertel der Menschen ohne ge- 
regeltes Leben und ohne festes Einkommen 
war; ein deutlicher Beweis dafiir, dass auch die 
Stidte nur beschrinkte Zeit imstande waren die 
iiberstark wachsenden Menschenmassen aufzu- 
nehmen. Immerhin; seit 1200 (Abschluss der 
Rodungsperiode und Beginn der Bliitezeit der 
Stadte, wenigstens im Gebiet westlich der Elbe) 
haben die Stédte ihre soziale Funktion im Rah- 
men der Volksentwicklung erfiillt und erheb- 
liche Massen aufgenommen, ohne dass sich in 
den ersten Jahrhunderten nach 1200 irgendwel- 
che sozialen Spannungen gezeigt haben. 

Die Gefahrlichkeit der in der Massenzusam- 
menballung der Stadte schlummernden Span- 
nungen kann gar nicht tiberschatzt werden. Es 
ist nicht zu tibersehen, dass ohne das Vorhan- 
densein vieler sozial schwach gewordenen Men- 
schen die Reformation mancherorts gar nicht 
zu verstehen ist. Die Kritik, welche mit Recht 
an diesem und jenem Glied der Kirche geiibt 
wurde, iibertragt der einfache Mensch allzu 
leicht auf die Kirche selbst und ihre Lehren. 
Nun trugen gar viele grosse Not, fiir die sie ei- 
nen Schuldigen suchten. Bei solcher Seelen- 
stimmung fand Luthers Kritik und Lehre vie- 
lerorts starkes Echo und erweckte Hoffnungen 
auf soziale und wirtschaftliche Besserung. 
(Man denke blos an Luthers Streitschrift wider 
die rauberischen Horden der Bauern. Gewiss; 
hier handelte es sich um Reaktion auf dem Lan- 
de. Aber in den Stadten war es nicht anders. 
Man denke an die Wiedertaufer). Diese An- 
deutungen modgen den Gefahrengrad der Mas- 
senanhaufung von Armen erkennen lassen. Da- 
mit drangt sich von selber die Frage auf, wie 
es hat kommen konnen, dass Jahrhunderte lang 
die sozialen Spannungen zu keiner auch nur an- 
nahernden Gefahr geworden sind. Dass es zu 
keiner Krisis gekommen ist und dadurch das 
deutsche Volk auch vor ernsten wirtschaftlichen 
und politischen Gefahren bewahrt blieb, ist 
nicht zuletzt ein Verdienst der Kirche und der 
Tatsache zu danken, dass katholischer Geist so 
kraftiges Leben gezeigt hat. 

In der mittelalterlichen Gesellschaftsordnung 
hatte jeder seinen festen Platz; auch der Arme. 
Wem ein giitig Geschick seinen und der Seinen 
Lebensunterhalt sicherte, dem war die religidse 
Pflicht auferlegt, fiir seinen armen Bruder in 
Christo zu opfern. Die Kirche und ihre Orden 
sorgten dafiir, dass dieser Pflicht sich keiner 
entzog. Die Kirche selber gab von dem Zehn- 
ten, den sie empfing, ein volles Drittel den Ar- 
men. Nach einer Vorschrift des Konzils von 
Orléans (511) erhielt der Bischof ein Drittel 
aller Opfergaben zur Verteilung an die Armen. 
N eben solchen Vorschriften gaben Kleriker wie 
Laien grosse Spenden. Innocenz III. liess wih- 


rend einer Teuerung in Rom alle Offentlichen 
Armen speisen und verteilte iiberdies taglich an 
8,000 verschimte Arme Nahrungsmittel. Abt 
Maurice, 1231 zum Erzbischof von Rouen ge- 
wihlt, nahm von seinem Einkommen ein Viertel 
fiir sich und gab die iibrigen 9,000 Pfund den 
Armen. Bischof Anno von K6ln speiste allein 
in seinem Palaste tagtaglich wenigstens 24 Ar- 
me. Kloster Heisterbach bei Kéln hat wahrend 
der Teuerung von 1197 soviel Bediirftige ver- 
pflegt, dass an einem einzigen Tage 1500 Arme 
an der Klosterpforte gezahlt wurden. In den 
Statuten der Abtei Corvey an der Weser (er- 
lassen 822) schreibt der hl. Adalard vor, dass 
der Zehnte von allem, was dem Kloster gehore, 
den Armen zu geben sei. Im Kloster St. Maxi- 
min in Trier wurden vom 10. bis 17. Jahrhun- 
dert wochentlich zweimal bis zu 600 Laib Brot 
verteilt. Konig Robert von England liess an 
verschiedenen Orten tiglich mehr als 1,000 Ar- 
me speisen. Mit den geistlichen und weltlichen 
Grossen wetteiferten die Biirger. Es gibt keine 
alte deutsche Stadt, in der nicht gleich mehrere 
Bruderschaften zur Unterstiitzung der Armen 
und Bediirftigen, der Witwen und Waisen be- 
standen haben und oft noch heute bestehen. Gar 
manche Innung hat Grosses geleistet, und man- 
che Stiftung von heute ist damals entstanden. 
Bezeichnend fiir den tiefen Geist, aus dem 
dies Wohltun geboren wurde, ist die Vorschrift, 
dass nicht von unrecht erworbenem Gut gege- 
ben werden durfte. Das Almosen sollte ein ech- 
tes Opfer sein und keine Gabe vom Ueber- 
schuss. Wer hochnasig schenkte zerstérte den 
Wert seiner Gabe. ,,Ein freundliches Wort ist 
mehr wert, als was du sonst geben kannst. Es 
tibertrifft alle Gaben,” sagt Guy de Roye. Ueber 
die Spende hinaus wurde oft noch ein pers6n- 
liches Opfer durch Dienst am Kranken und Ar- 
men verlangt. Wir kennen dafiir tausende Be- 
lege. Das Wirken der hl. Elisabeth ist wohl die 
reinste Inkarnation dieses Geistes der Opfer- 
freude und des Dienens am armen Mitbruder 
aus katholischem Geist; ein Geist, der auch 
heute noch lebt. — Man denke neben tausend 
anderen Beispielen etwa an die weltberiihmten 
Brtider vom Grossen St. Bernhard, die jetzt im 
Himalajagebirge ihre soziale Arbeit fortsetzen, 
weil die alte Welt ihrer nicht mehr bedarf. Be- 
zeichnend fiir den Geist der Opfergesinnung ist 
auch, dass in den Testamenten grosse Almosen 
ausgesetzt wurden. Kaum ein Leichenbegiing- 
nis Grosser ohne reichste Almosenspenden. 
Fast immer waren es Speisungen und Kleidung. 
Bei der Leichenfeier des Peter von Luxemburg 
z. B. sollen 10,000 Arme zugegen gewesen sein. 
Piérre de Nemours, Bischof von Paris (gest. 
1220), liess aus einer Stiftung am Jahrestage 
seines Todes 1,000 Laib Brot verteilen. Es ist 
tiberhaupt eine zwar selbstverstandliche, in ih- 
rer Fille aber doch sehr auffallige Tatsache, 
wie oft auf den Grabmalern der Vornehmen des | 
Mittelalters ihre grossziigige Freigebigkeit und 
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Gastfreundschaft, ihre Opferfreude und Eifer 
im Almosengeben gertihmt wird. 

Ks wird so viel iiber den Reichtum der Kirche 
und der Kléster im Mittelalter geschrieben und 
dabei mit behaglicher Breite auf — zweifellos 
im Einzelfall vorhandene — Missstinde hinge- 
wiesen. Dabei wird aber das Wichtigste und ge- 
rade Entscheidende tibersehen, dass namlich 
die Kirche, langst ehe der Staat eine solche Auf- 
gabe tiberhaupt erkannte, die Funktion des so- 
zialen Ausgleichs unter den Standen versehen 
hat. Dabei baute der Staat spdterhin auf Zwang 
auf, die Kirche aber schuf eine geistige Hal- 
tung, die es als selbstverstandliche und religidse 
Pflicht ansah zu helfen. In welchem Gesamt- 
umfang dadurch geholfen wurde, ist schwer ab- 
zuschatzen. Wir haben aber ein gutes Ver- 
gleichsbild in England, wo mit Einfiihrung des 
Protestantismus nicht weniger als 664 Kloster, 
110 Hospitaler und 2374 chantries (Bethauser, 
in denen Almosen verteilt wurden) aufgehoben 
wurden und unzahlige Arme ihre einzige regel- 
rechte Existenz eingebiisst haben. Diese zur 
Verzweiflung getriebenen Existenzen haben 
schliesslich das Hauptkontingent in der Besatz- 
ung der Piratenschiffe gestellt, mit deren Hilfe 
England seine Seegeltung aufgebaut hat. 

Gerade die soziale Geschichte Englands un- 
mittelbar nach Aufhebung der Kloster ist unge- 
wohnlich lehrreich fiir die tiberragende Bedeu- 
tung der Kirche und ihrer Kloster fiir das sozi- 
ale Leben; vor allem, wenn man beriicksichtigt, 
dass die katholische Caritas sich keineswegs auf 
die Pflege lebensunwerten Lebens beschrankte, 
sondern gerade das lebenswerte aber durch aus- 
serhalb der Kirche liegende Umstande gefahr- 
dete Leben schiitzte und vor Krisenentwicklung 
bewahrte. Weil die Kirche Jahrhunderte hin- 
durch den geistig und korperlich gefahrdeten 
Menschen betreute, hat sie vom deutschen Volk 
soziale Erschiitterungen ferngehalten, die an- 
gesichts der staatlichen Zersplitterung auch po- 
litisch hitten hodchst verhangnisvoll werden 
miissen. Gewiss; Kirche und Kloster haben ihre 
Sozialarbeit nicht um eines politischen Erfolges 
willen geleistet, sondern aus religidser Ver- 
pflichtung. Aber gerade darauf kommt es ja 
an, dass dies Handeln um Christi Gebot willen 
dem deutschen Volke nicht geschadet sondern 
genutzt hat. ERE a 2 


Die ‘“Freiheit’’ des Individualismus heisst, 
die Stimme fiir eine Partei abgeben. Seine 
“Gleichheit” hat in Wahrheit die starksten so- 
zialen Gegensaitze nicht verhindern kénnen, sie 
hat diese vielmehr geférdert. Seine ‘Anteil- 
nahme des Volkes am Staate’”’ wurde in Wahr- 
heit durch den Centralismus des Staates und 
die damit verbundene Vernichtung der Stande 
unméglich gemacht. Seine “Persdnlichkeit” 
war ein Raidchen in der immer unpers6énlicher 
werdenden Welt der Sachlichkeit und Rationa- 
lisierung. Walter Heinrich. 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 


tral-Stelle. 


_Es ist ein bekanntes Axiom, dass jede Gesellschaft, 
die sich aus Niederung erheben will, im Sinne ihres 
Ursprungs arbeiten muss. Durch das Streben nach dem 
beim Ursprung gesetzten Ziele muss das entsprechende 
Leben in den gesellschaftlichen Korper kommen. Ab- 
weichen vom Ziele ist gleichbedeutend mit Verfall; 
Rickkehr zu demselben bedeutet Heilung. Dies gilt vom 
ganzen Korper des Staates, und es gilt ebenso von der 
bei weitem zahlreichsten Klasse von Staatsbiirgern, den 
arbeitenden Standen. Leo XIII. 


Die Familienliturgie.”) 


_ Die Familienliturgie ist nicht Ersatz, sondern 
sinngemasse Erganzung der kirchlichen Litur- 
gie. Die christliche Familie ist bestrebt, in 
Geist, Text und Handlung der kirchlichen Li- 
turgie einzudringen, die gottesdienstlichen 
Funktionen mit allem Eifer zu besuchen und 
mitzuleben. Das heilige Messopfer ist der Hohe- 
punkt des Andachtslebens. 

Ks gibt keine kirchlichen Vorschriften fiir die 
Formen der Familienliturgie. Solche haben sich 
lediglich in Anlehnung an die Kirche, verschie- 
den nach Gegenden und Familien, mit der Zeit 
herausgebildet und sind noch heute je nach der 
Tradition der betreffenden Familie und ihrer 
Uebungen verschieden. Die Hauptsache sind nun 
freilich nicht die Formen, es ist der Geist, der in 
der Familie herrscht. Wenn es der rechte Geist 
der Gottesfurcht, der Liebe und Anhanglichkeit 
zur heiligen Kirche ist, dann ergeben sich die 
Formen, die immerhin notwendig sind, und das 
Ausmass der religiosen Uebungen von selbst. 
Es ist die Aufgabe des Hausvaters, die notwen- 
digen Gesetze fiir das Leben der Familie auch 
in religidser Beziehung zu erlassen. Er wird 
sich dabei der Eigenheiten seiner Familie be- 
wusst bleiben mitissen und sich htiten, durch ein 
Uebermass oder durch Unbeugsamkeit das, was 
dem Hause Freude sein soll, in einen mit Aer- 
ger getibten Zwang zu verwandeln. 

Das gute Beispiel des Vaters und der Mutter 
ist das beste Gesetz des christlichen Hauses. 

Man konnte meinen, die dargestellte Famili- 
enliturgie mache die christliche Familie zu ei- 
nem religidsen Orden. Es ist richtig, die Fami- 
lie hat etwas Ordens&hnliches, aber es ist so, 
dass nicht die Familie nach den religidsen Or- 
den sich richtet, sondern umgekehrt: die religi- 
osen Orden, die sich ja Ordensfamilien nennen, 
sehen ihr Vorbild in der christlichen Familie. 
Aber der Unterschied ist doch sehr bedeutend. 
So zahlreich und umfangreich die religidsen 
Uebungen, wie sie die dargestellte Familienli- 
turgie enthalt, auch scheinen mégen, sie nehmen 
im Laufe des Tages doch kaum ein halbes 
Stiindchen von 24 Stunden des Tages ein, in 
vielen Fallen noch weniger. Viele Akte unserer 


1) Aus dem Biichlein “Familienliturgie” von Josef 
Leb, Verlag “Ars sacra”. 
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Familienliturgie gehen unsichtbar und unwahr- 
nehmbar im Geiste der Familienmitglieder vor 
sich. Diesen Geist zu wecken und zu erhalten, 
ist wieder Aufgabe des Vaters und der Mutter. 
Religidses und weltliches Feiern. 

Das Haus der christlichen Familie ist kein 
Kloster, keine Sta&tte der ununterbrochenen 
Busse und Abtotung, kein der Welt abgewand- 
tes Gelass eines beschaulichen Lebens. Es ist 
auch ein Haus der Welt und fiir die Welt; mit 
aller Bejahung jener Weltlichkeit, die dem 
christlichen Sittengesetz entspricht und die wir 
brauchen, um in der Welt dem Herrn zu dienen 
und die Pflichten unseres Standes zu erfiillen. 
Die christliche Familie zieht sich nicht zwi- 
schen die Wande ihres Heimes zurtick, im Ge- 
genteil, sie steht mitten im Leben mit jener 
Kraft, die sich aus dem religidsen und kirch- 
lichen Geiste ihres Hauses immer wieder erneu- 
ert. Aber auch innerhalb des Hauses lebt, so- 
weit es ihr zusteht, die Welt mit ihren Freuden 
und wird zur dienstbaren Magd der religidsen 
Feste gemacht. Religidse und weltliche Feste, 
religidse und weltliche Freuden erganzen ein- 
ander. 

Das weltliche Brauchtum, der Schmuck des 
Hauses, Musik und Hausbiicherei, Kleidung und 
Gastfreundschaft zeigen in ihrer Gesamtheit die 
Harmonie des christlichen Hauses. Bei einzel- 
nen Kirchenfesten haben wir bereits die ergan- 
zende weltliche Mitfeier angedeutet, so beson- 
ders den Schmuck des Tisches, der fiir die ge- 
meinsamen Mahlzeiten dient. 

Die gemeinsamen Mahlzeiten sind bedeutende 
Lebensdusserungen der christlichen Familie. 
Wir erinnern uns an unseren Herrn, der bei der 
' Hochzeit zu Kana mit seiner Mutter als Gast 
gegenwartig war und dort das erste Wunder, 
das uns die heilige Schrift berichtet, dadurch 
gewirkt hat, dass er sechs Kriige mit Wasser in 
kostbaren Wein verwandelt hat. Wir erinnern 
uns daran, wie oft der Herr in Familien, die ihn 
verehrten, zu Gast geladen war, freilich dabei 
auch an seine Worte zu Maria und Martha. Wir 
denken daran, dass der Herr das grosste Sakra- 
ment als ein Gastmahl nach dem Abendmahl im 
Kreise seiner Jiinger eingesetzt hat. 

Es ist also auch unserem religiosen Geiste 
vollkommen angemessen, wenn durch unsere 
Mahlzeiten und den Schmuck des Tisches das 
Fest des Tages ausgedriickt wird; sowie der 
Tisch der Zeuge unserer getreuen Erfiillung der 
Abstinenz- und Fastengebote ist. 

Es ist auch eine schone Sitte, dass der Haus- 
‘vater an Sonn- und Feiertagen vor der Mahl- 
zeit das Evangelium des Tages vorliest. 

Kirchlich religids sein heisst im Herrn froh 
und freudig sein. Immer wiederholt die Kirche 
in ihren liturgischen Texten: “cantate, gaudete, 
jubilate, laetamini,” d. i.: singet, freuet euch, 
jubelt, seid froh. 

Die christliche Familie folgt gerne dieser 
miitterlichen Aufforderung zur Freude. 


“Juvenes et virgines, senes cum junioribus 
laudent nomen Domini” (Psalm 148). Alt und 
jung, Séhne und Tochter, lobet den Namen des 
Herrn! 


Des C. V. Erklarung tiber die Katholiken- 
verfolgung in Deutschland. 


Sowohl der Protest unserer La Crosser Gene- 
ralversammlung, als auch der darauf fussende 
Aufsatz der C. St. tiber den stillen, von der N, 
S. P. Deutschlands gefiihrten Kulturkampf, hat 
die Aufmerksamkeit der auslandischen Presse 
erregt. Die bekannte, in Holland erscheinende 
Wochenschrift “Der Deutsche Weg” bemerkt 
dazu: 

Dieser Protest ist hoffentiich der Anfang weiterer 
Kundgebungen des Auslandsdeutschtum, die wir im 
‘Deutschen Weg’ seit langem fordern. Dieser vielver- 
sprechende Anfang wird, so hoffen wir weiter, in Ver- 
bindung mit dem Hirtenbrief der deutschen Bischdfe 
alle jene deutschen Auslandskatholiken und ihrer Fih- 
rung veranlassen, energisch von dem unter ‘nationalem’ 
aber undeutschen Mantel sich breitmachenden Neu- 
heidentum abzuriicken. 


»Bislang war es so, dass man sich gern hinter die 
deutschen Bischéfe versteckte und einfach erklarte: so- 
lange diese nicht sprechen, kénnen wir nichts tun! 


,Die Bischéfe haben gesprochen und nun ist das Wort 
der Auslandskatholiken fallig! 


»Um nichts anderes geht es,.als um die Erhaltung 
christlicher Kultur in der gesamten Welt!” 

Die gleiche Zeitschrift veréffentlichte ausser- 
dem einen Bericht tiber unsere diesjahrige Ge- 
neralversammlung. Von der Massenversamm- 
lung schreibt man, sie habe ,,soviel des Lehr- 
reichen und Interessanten geboten, und den 
Teilnehmern viele wertvolle Gedanken mit auf 
den Weg gegeben.” 


Kruzifix und Hausbibliothek. 


Die jiingste Ausgabe der “Veréinsnachrich- 
ten” des C. V. Nord-Dakota legt deren Lesern 
den Wert einer Hausbibliothek ans Herz. ,,In 
unsern deutschen Familien finden wir freilich 
noch manches,” heisst es da, ,,das Andersgliu- 
bigen gleich auffallt. Z. B. findet sich kaum ein 
Haus unter unseren deutschen Russlindern, das 
nicht in fast jedem Zimmer ein Kruzifix oder 
ein katholisches Heiligenbild aufweist. Manche 
Hauser sind fast mit solechen Bildern iiberladen. 
Auch fehlen die Rosenkranze nicht und die ge-~ 
weihten Palmen. Das ist sicher lobenswert. 
Eins aber findet man weniger oft, und auch dies 
sollte man in einem guten katholischen Hause 
finden, und das ist eine ‘Hausbibliothek’.” 

Empfohlen werden an erster Stelle fiir die Hausbii- 
cherei die Goffine, eine Legende, der Katechismus, ein 
Kalender und eine katholische Zeitung. Die genannten 
Schriften bildeten von alters her den eisernen Bestand 
einer Bichersammlung fiir das katholische Haus. Im 
Herrgottswinkel, wie man in Bayern und Tirol die Stu- 


benecke nennt, wo das Kruzifix iiberzwerch hangt, fand 


man stets einen Kalender am Nagel hangen, wihrend 
auf einer Borte die Biicher standen. Der Hauskalender 
ist ein Stiick deutscher Kultur, das wir uns auch in 


Amerika nicht nehmen lassen wollen. Die genannten 


